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Difabthint of thb Intirior, 

Omc* of Education, ‘ 
Washington, D. C., January, 1933. 


Sib: 'Within a period of 30 years the high-school enroll- 
ment has increased from a little over 10 per cent of the 
population of high-echool age to more than 50 per cent of that 
pupulation. This enrollment is so unusual for a secondary 
school that if has attracted the attention of Europe, where 
only 8 to 10 per cent attend secondary schools. Many 
European educators have said that we are educating too 
many people. I believe, however, that the people of the 
United States are now getting a newconception of education. 

They are coining to look upon edff&^on as a preparation for 
citizenship and for daily life rathertoan for the money return 
which comes from it. They are looking upon the high school 
as a place for their boys and girls to profit at h period when 
they are not yet acceptable to industry. - * 

In older that we may know where we stand in secondary 
education, the membership of the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools four years ago took the 
lead in urging a study. ' It seemed to them that it was wise 
for such a study to be made by the Government of the United 
States rather by a private foundation, for if such an 
agency studied secondary education it might be accused, 
either lightly or wrongly, of a bias toward a special interest. 
When the members of a committee of this association ap- 
peared before the Bureau of the Budget in 1928 they received 
a very courteous hearing. It was impossible, so the chief of 
the Budget Bureau thought, to obtain all the money which 
th% commission felt desirable; with the money which was 
obtained, $225,000, to be expended <?ver a 3-year period, it 
was found impossible to do all the things that the committee 
had in mind. It was possible, however, to study those things 
which pertained strictly to secondary education— that is, its 
organization; its curriculum, including some of the more 
fundamental subjects, and particularly those subjects on 
i which a comparison could be made between the present and 
earlier periods; its ertracuniculum, which is almost entirely 
new in the past 30 years; the pupil population; and adminis- 
trative and supervisory problems, personnel, and activities. 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 

The handling of this survey was entrusted to Dr. Leonard 
V. Koos of the University of Chicago. With great skill he 
has, working on a full-time basis during his free-quarters 
from the University of Chicago and part time during other 
quarters, brought it to a conclusion. 

Phis manuscript deals with one of the major topics of the 
Survey, namely, the district organization. No one can 
understand the district which supports high Schools unless 
he knows the whole history of American education. In New 
England, cities and towns are authorized to support schools, 
but even here not every tdwn has a high school. In the 
South usually the county has control, but the force of de- 
mocracy has been so strong that generally the county is* 1 
broken up into small school districts. Recently there have 
been some trends toward a real State system. Delaware has, 
in fact, such a system. Maryland has practically accom- 
plished it. There are other States also on the way, notably 
New York, North Carolina, and Arkansas. Each furnishes 
an example of a method of approaching State control in edu- 
cation. We-believe that until the State government has 
actual control, all efforts to supply adequate support will 
be more or less futile. 

It happens that California and Illinois present certain 
peculiar problems of organization. Studies of these situa- 
tions are included as Parts II and III of this bulletin. In 
Illinois the township and community high schools have solved 
the problem of providing high schools, but they have thwarted 
the reorganization of education effectively and also have in- 
creased its cost materially. In California a study of Kern 
County, one of the counties selected by the staff, shows a 
curious and complex combination of districts. The largest 
of these districts, Bakersfield City, contains the Kern County 
Union High School, which originally served the entire county. 
Out of it have been created the other districts. 

I believe this manuscript is very much worth while and 
recommend that it be printed as a monograph in the series 
on the National Survey of Secondary Education. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Wm. John Cooper, 

The Sbc&btabt of thjb Interior. 

(vail 
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district organization and 

SECONDARY EDUCATION 

PART I : DISTRICT ORGANIZATION IN 
THE UNITED STATES 

BY FRED ENGELHARDT AND WILLIAM H. ZEIGEL, JR. 

CHAPTER I : THE LOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICT AND THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 

I. BACKGROUND AND SCOPE OF THE INVESTIGATION 

The source of variation in practice. — In the last analysis the 
legislatures in c the various States have virtually plenary 
power over matters that have to do with the establishment, 
the operation, the management, and the methods of support- 
ing public secondary schools. In exercising this power, 
however, the legislative representatives have acted for a 
local constituency devoted to a fundamental political theory 
that in reality expressed itself in a determined resistance to 
anything appearing to interfere with their interpretation of 
the principle of “home rule,” a principle which has been 
cherished by the people. This philosophy of government, 
which by no means has led to similar consequences in all 
States, has had a profound influence on public-school prac- 
tice and on the degree to which the constitutional mandates 
of the States in reference to education have been fulfilled. 
The result is that States can not be classed readily into cate- 
gories that distinguish the degree to which the people have 
autonomous control over the local schools nor the extent 
to which each school system is in fact a working unit in a 
state-wide organization of public education. The reason is 
that uniformity in this regard is not necessarily to be found 
in the States. 

The American political philosophy and the methods fol- 
lowed by legislative bodies in conducting their business 
have obviously induced each State to develop its own 
peculiar pattern through which secondary-school facilities 
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were to be made available within its boundaries. In addi- 
tion; one can likewise expect that politics, current expediency, 
prejudice, and local self-interest have functioned as leading 
determinants in matters which bear so closely on local 
individual and group interests. 

It is not to be implied from the foregoing statements that 
educational leadership did not exist nor that responsible 
educational authority failed to appreciate the dynamic 
characteristics in education and hence failed” to create the 
necessary plans for progressively meeting educational 
needs . 1 Again in this regard it must be realized that the 
power of action rested with the people, and that in the 
American democracy it has taken a long time to bring to a 
state of realization the principles underlying planning. Xhe 
needs of the schools were met as they arose and usually in a 
manner that appeared most expedient at the time. Educa- 
tional leadership generally awaited public enlightenment 
before progressive steps were taken. The public secondary 
schools that flourished during the past century and that are 
found to-day can not be expected to undergo unchallenged 
a careful scientific scrutiny of their organization and manage- 
ment nor a critical analysis of their service and of the 
methods applied in maintaining and supporting them. 

Scope of this investigation of school districts and the com- 
plexity of the problem. — It is indeed necessary when discussing 
affairs that relate to secondary schools and that may have 
state-wide implications to study them in relationship to the 
organization created for the administration and support of 
local schools. This observation does not arise from a recog- 
nition of things academic but from the supreme educational 
and economic importance of each administrative unit or 
division in an efficient State school system. ’ 

The student of educational history knows only too well 
that the failure in the past to follow an admonition of tbi« 
sort has seriously complicated the publio-school problems 
in many States. The desire on the part of State legislatures 
to sponsor local initiative and to allow each area of a State 

i In trectaf the history of Mbool district* In N*w York State, the late Tbomaa E. Fiuegan 
rtm&rked, “ The present school district system has been condemned by every State superin- 
tendent and commissioner of education from 1844 to the present time. ” Tho m— E. FlxMg&n, 
The Township System, State Department of Education, JLIbaay, N. Y., 1031, p. 4. 
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to seek its own solution of the high-school problem created 
inequalities from the time each State was established, 
inequalities that have yearly increased in magnitude and 
complexity. The granting of special privileges to prosperous 
communities and the tendency of each legislature to meet 
educational problems by seeking the path of least resistance 
and by responding to demands with solutions that seemed 
currently most expeditious gave certain sections within most 
States advantages over other sections in school matters. 
These advantages are reluctantly given up. In many local 
areas the handicaps established in the early history of the 
State have become so intrenched that plans for relief are 
most difficult to devise without creating other situations 
even more serious. 

The importance attached to the problems relating to the 
administration and support of local schools is indicated by the 
number of States dealing with these issues or faced with 
them. Every attempt made to redistribute more equitably 
the burden of local school support in States is confronted by 
a barrier created by the school district organizations in opera- 
tion. In many States progress in the development of a more 
efficient secondary-school system is depeqdent primarily on 
a reorganization of the local school district. Of this fact • 
educational leaders have for a long time been aware. 

This investigation conducted as a part of the National 
Survey of Secondary Education has endeavored to consider 
the problems having to do with the subdivisions created for 
the maintenance and operation of secondary schools in the 
various States. The importance of the elementary schools 
in relationship to secondary-school organization has not * 
been overlooked in the investigation, even though the ^ 
emph asis of the ^udy has been focused upon the upper 
division of the school system. 

The development of school district organization has been 
considered in this study with a view to creating the necessary 
background a gains t which the more recent developments in 
this field may be displayed and in order that a more under- 
standing analysis may be made of the factors contributing 
to the establishment of the existing conditions. The inves- 
tigators are fully aware of the degree to which school district 
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problems are unique to each State. It is nevertheless helpful 
for States that are endeavoring to provide improved schools 
to know how other States and sections of the country are 
undertaking to solve their problems. 

The manner in which school district organizations have 
evolved has brought about such a diversity of practice that 
a classification of States according to school district types is 
exceedingly difficult. As the reader peruses these pages 
he will note that few principles have been consistently used 
as guides by States in adjusting the local school units to 
the expanding services demanded of the public schools. 
He will note also the lack of uniformity in nomenclature. A 
title given to a s<Aool district in one State may not be 
descriptive of a local administrative unit of another that 
bears the same name. 


I. LOCAL SCHOOLS 

The origin of the small district . — The colonial attitudes and 
practices regarding education held sway during much of 
the first half century of the life of the Union. The impulse 
that resulted in the creation of the common schools in New 
England and New York was carried westward as the frontier 
was extended. During the early stages the Southern States 
continued to rely primarily on private initiative to supply 
education. 

• The district school located within walking distance of its 

« atrons became the underlying unit of school administration 
bd support in most States. In sparsely settled regions the 
1 -teacher school controlled by the patrons in a very limited 
area supplied the children of the people means of schooling 
that were well adapted to the economic and social conditions 
found there. With the methods of travel available during 
the early development of the country it was necessary that 
schools be located within easy walking distance for the con- 
venience of the children. In order to supply the program 
of education then conceived as desirable within the resources* 
available, a 1-room building and one teacher appeared to 
all that was necessary. 

Development of urban districts . — Until the War of 1812 the 
States were busy adjusting to a very rapid growth and few 
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leaders^were aware of the new problems that were being 
created through territorial expansion, increased wealth, 
and the growth of urban centers. The schools soon became 
wholly unsatisfactory, but the established order had become 
so firmly rooted that little could be done to modify the small 
1-room school district. Thus ensued a continued bitter 
struggle in the legislatures of many States concerning the 
local schools, their establishment, their support, and their 
management. 

The urban centers that enjoyed rapid growth in population 
and wealth gave up through necescity, and yet reluctantly, 
the principle of school management that had assigned to 
the parents of the children attending a given school practi- 
cally full control over local educational affairs. District 
lines within the cities were slowly erased in favor of a unified 
city school system and central control of public education 
within the city boundaries. 1 By pooling the resoures of tbe 
city, educational facilities for all the people of the munici- 
pality could be developed and extended. 

On the other hand, the small common-school district with 
its 1-teacher school as a rule did ijpt grow proportionately 
in wealth or population to the urban areas. Demands for 
expansion of educational facilities for the children of the dis- 
trict could be met only by extreme local sacrifices. As would 
be expected, the result was slow improvement In education" 
in the open country in contrast with rapid progress in urban 
areas. This condition continued to prevail in many States, 
in spite of the accepted theory that education is a State 
function. The legislative representatives for. the urban 
centers realized that the added economic cost of maintaining 
4 a minimum educational program for all the children of the 
State gaged by that supplied in the cities would fall on urban 
areas. 

The legislatures in the various States were confronted with 
two demands. On the one hand, insistence on the part of 
the urban leaders that the cities be allowed to develop the 
public schools as the localities saw fit, and on the other, the 
insistence on th© part of the rural leaders that improvement 

* The city of Hartford, Coen., ta proUbly the one remslninf wimple o{ e dty oooUlnLnf 
9 demon Ury -school district! on which Is superimposed 1 hlgh-echool district. 
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could only be hoped for in the country if the State as a whole 
carried the additional economic burden. When the latter 
step was taken there ensued a struggle in which the people 
insisted that there be no interference with their control over 
the schools, even though the State contributed toward their 
support. The consequence in most States for more than half 
a century was a marked difference in educational opportunity 
with the balance in favor of the cities and towns, a difference 
still found when schools in the open country are studied. 

The district ‘problem as affected by the advent oj the high 
school . — The educational advantages provided in the larger 
school systems become more markedly pronounced when one 
reviews the manner in which secondary education has been 
made available in the various States. When the high school 
was accepted as a necessary part of a public-school system, 
the cities in general were in a position to establish the new 
unit as an exteqpion of education already existing. The small 
school districts were for obvious reasons unable to do this, 
and hence a large number of methods were suggested and 
many new practices were devised, invented, and put into 
operation to make secondary education at least in theory 
available to all the children of the State. In many regions 
one may find the public having little or nothing to Bay regard- 
ing the secondary schools which their children attend, and 
in practice many young people who do not live in centers of 
population are virtually denied the opportunity of secondary 
education. Thus, one finds an interesting paradox: While 
the people insisted on retaining basic control over their 
Schools, economic and other factors limited their power 
through the fact that they could afford to operate nothing 
higher than elementary schooling. Small districts have been 
unable to support high schools and the people residing wi thin 
such areas accept for high-school purposes the services of 
other districts and agencies. 

All urban centers have not grown equally in population or - 
in wealth and the ability to maintain a satisfactory system 
of schools likewise has not developed uniformly. The mental 
set that persistently fostered the small school district in the 
open country likewise influenced the insistence that full con- 
trol of the local schools be retained by the people in the 
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villages, small towns, and small cities. With this insistence 
on local control the educational problems increased in com- 
plexity as public-school systems extended the years of 
schooling. The small high school was admittedly necessary 
in the beginnings if secondary -school facilities were to be 
made generally available. Until almost 1920, highways were 
poor and limited in improved mileage. Transportation costs 
were prohibitive and geographical barriers created serious 
obstructions to free movement. High schools had to be 
established within reach * *of young people if they were to 
attend them. 

Traditions established under the early regime have become 
so intrenched that they are removed with difficulty. Local 
pride, past associations, and the halo enveloping institutions 
create a support that is embedded in emotions and feelings. 
These social controls rarely lose their power except in cases 
of extreme economic necessity. Educational institutions at 
one time essential and now operated at a marked social and 
economic loss persist in spite of an inadequacy generally 
acknowledged, the need for economy, and the desirability of 
a better school plan for the young people. 


5 . SCHOOL DISTRICTS AND CIVIL DIVISIONS WITHIN STATES 

With some exceptions the subdivisions of a State to which 
corporate authority for the operation of schools has been 
granted are called school districts.* Selected civil divisions 
of a State such as the county, 4 the township, the village, the 
borough, and the city may be designated by law as the unit 
in which schools are to be maintained. In such cases no 
separate corporate school district is necessarily created. The 
general statutes or the town or city charter may specify the 
functions of the civil authority in reference to school affairs, 
and these legal documents may also provide a school govern- 
ing board with specific corporate powers. The civil sub- 
divisions of the State in such cases, it must be remembered, 
may or may not have a distinct corporate life as a school 

• The only on at thrtwm achool diatrict In MaoachweU* tehool law U the orn that makes 
pwrttcota two or mow town* to farm " a union hi«hwchool dirtrict, mb** 

to tha purpcae ot eatablUhln* and m al n tal n lm a union W icbool. 
iwiuIThIiIm to Education,. Tba Commonwealth at MamchiwetU, Bulletin ot 
Um P «Mt— it ot Education. 1M7, No. 4, »ec3, Hand IS. 

* Tba pariah In Loobiaha. 
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district. In the instances here referred to the school law of 
the State applies to all those educational matters that are 
not specifically covered m the legal instruments firing the 
government of the municipality. It can be said that as a 
rule the school laws of the various States stipulate that, when 
the civil divisions are to be designated as subdivisions of the 
State for purposes of school administration and support, they 
shall be likewise considered incorporated school districts 
independent in all respects from the civil divisions in which . 
they exist.® Thus, the school district may be a village, a 
town, a township, a city, or a county . 6 A school district may 
comprise a very small area of a State including but a few 
farms, or it may include a city and a large part of the sur- 
* rounding open country. The greatest number of school dis- 
tricts comprises those that have been carved out of the States 
as separate divisions; these do not necessarily include 
incorporated civil units of the State . 7 

A CONFUSION OF TERNS IN THE CLASSIFICATION 0$ DISTRICTS 

If one endeavors to include all districts in all the States, 
it is found difficult to classify them. The veiy large cities 
can not in reality be simply classified into one group because 
of many peculiar local conditions. Many smaller cities are 
in every respect much like typical towns, villages, and 
boroughs. Many suburban communities are urban in all 
the characteristics that relate to public schools. School 
districts designated in the law as township districts may 
include only fractional parts of townships. A rural school 
district specified in law may in reality include a small city 
or it may c omprise a whole county. A community school 

• Far example, by law It Is the "School District of Philadelphia," the "School District of 

Dmitw," and the “ School District of the County of Kent,” and the like. “ city, tncor- 
porated town, borough, w township In this Commonwealth now or hereafter created 

shall constitute ■ separate school district." The School Uw, Commonwealth of Pennsyb 
vanla Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa., sec. 101, i«ae. The law also 
makes pro vision (or school districts that ere not dril divisions of the State. See sec. 108 

• The township as It exists in New England, New York, and Pennsylvania Is more like a 
town In that a village -and the surrounding tern area are Incorporated Into a civil unit. The 
weatern oongrwrional township” Is a geographloel division leeulUn* from the sulvev of the 
North met Territory. 

• For oso venienee in thie study the twin " reboot district ” is oaed to deaigneta the corporate 
subdivisions of s State in which schools are supported and administered. The reader mast 
keep in mind that thia term la and In a variety of ways la educational literature. For example, 

*°frool boerde may divide a city into school districts for administrative pm pi—, that Is, 
the ares contributing children to any ana school m» ha dmignsiad — » ( tn >tt<n dano , 

district). ■ 
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district is very likely to be the same as a township school 
district or a rural school district. The term “consolidated 
school district” may be applied to an incorporated area 
that includes a city and the surrounding country, or to the 
union of several small school systems of the open country; 
or it may refer specifically to the union of several villages. 

The district for the city of New York embraces five 
counties. The school district of the city of Glasgow, Mont., 
includes an area of 58 square miles. The unorganized 
school district of St. Louis County, Minn., covers 3,914 
square miles. Likewise, the school districts of New Orleans, 
Denver, Philadelphia, and San Francisco include the county 
as well as the city in each instance. 

It should be clear that titles, designations, and terms 
applied to incorporated school divisions of a Stpte do not 
have the same connotation in all sections of the country. 
Hence, great care must be exercised in using them when 
referring to school districts as a class or when discussing 
school districts collectively as a type. 

J. INFLUENCE OF THE CIVIL ORGANIZATION ON THE DISTRICT SYSTEM 

In New England, the city and town are the units by which 
the schools are operated. One familiar with the historical 
development of these States will readily comprehend why 
the county could not readily be converted into a school 
district. On the other hand, in most of the Southern States 
the county government from the beginning has played a 
very important part in the management of public affairs. 
In these States the county or the parish school system is the 
natural org^iization to be expected. Many of the North- 
ern States west of the Allegheny Mountains that began 
with the township as a school district found it necessary 
during early statehood to break these divisions into smaller 
units. Subsequently these States encountered great diffi- 
culty in all attempts to modify the intrenched small school 
.district. In many of these States progress was made through 
makeshift adjustments, largely current compromises, that 
were not permitted by the people to disrupt the underlying 
organization that was made up of the small ungraded 
school systems. 


* 
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To appreciate fully the problems involved in the school — 
district organization of any one State one must have well 
in mind the historical background of present conditions. 
Few States have been able to approach the issues of school 
organization through a complete revaluation of the existing 
district system. In most cases plans initiated for drastic 
reorganization of local school administrative units have 
failed. The most significant advances have been made 
through carefully perfected planning attended by full 
recognition of the peculiarities to be found within the 
State. In Louisiana and Utah the people have sought and 
have supported from the beginning the large parish and 
county school unit, while in New York, Pennsylvania, and 
certain other States the people have resisted practically all 
movements that tended to destroy the small school district. 
The sociological, political, and economic factors that lie 
back of and that foster the different trpes of school dis- 
tricts in these States present fertile fields for research and 
investigation. 

9. SPECIAL H1QH-8CH00L DISTRICTS 

During early statehood legislatures initiated movements 
in regard to schools that later proved to be distinct handi- 
caps to constructive State planning. Granting special 
charters tS cities and other civil divisions of a State and 
passing special laws that privileged selected c ommuni ties in 
ways prejudicial to the interests of the State as a whole 
were among the practices that originated many of the 
educational inequalities now found within the States. 
Through the special charters municipal authorities were 
given much control over the public schools — authority that 
in the long run affects the high schools as well as the ele- 
mentary schools. 

A number of special chartered school districts were also 
formed in some States. (These charters generally provide 
for some special form of administrative control or specify 
powers not granted other school districts.) The special 
chartered high-school district is not common. An outstand- 
ing illustration of this type of local unit is the special char- 
tered high-school district of Princeton, 111., that created the 
precedent on which the general township and community ^ 
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high-school laws were i later enacted. There are other 
special chartered school districts that include a complete 
school organization, such as those found in the cities of 
Albert Lea and Faribault, Minn.; in the town of Malone, 
N. Y.; and in Bibb and Chatham Counties of the State of 
Georgia .( 
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CHAPTER II : AVAILABILITY OF SECONDARY EDUCA- 
TION WITHIN LOCAL DISTRICTS 


1. THE PROBLE\t OF MAKING SECOND ARY SCHOOLS 
AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT A STATE 

The background . — The initial constitutional mandates of 
the older States that stipulated a “free system of public 
education ” were conceived at a time when the comnofon school 
with its limited program was the educational objective in 
the minds of most people. When the demand for free public 
secondary schools arose, the school districts were faced with a 
challenge of their legal or constitutional authority to estab- 
lish high schools and to support them out of tax receipts. 

During the early part of the nineteenth century the acad- 
emy supplied the facilities for secondary education. For 
some time those interested, in schools were satisfied witlfthe 
work of these private academies maintained and supported 
largely through local private initiative. It took some time 
before public opinion came to demand for all children the 
second ary -school advantages that were being made available 
through private agencies for a selected .few. The initial 
effort to democratize secondary education led to the enact- 
ment of special legislation permitting the communities mak- 
ing the demand to establish their own locally supported 
secondary schools . 1 Legislation applying to single commu- 
nities throd^h special charters was followed by general laws 
peftnitting school districts throughout a State to establish " 
and support high schools with incomes from local taxation. 

The procedures followed were not uniform in all States. 
Some school boards assumed that they had {he authority to 
extend the local school offering without the consent of the 
legislature. In Michigan and in Illinois the action of school 
boards that made possible the teaching of high-school sub- 
jects in the existing schools was challenged by citizens and 
was taken into the courts. The issue in Michigan passed 

i The high school of Elyria, Ohio, was chartered in 1890. Tba Lockgkjrt (N. Y.) Union 
(high) school was established by special act of the legislature In 1847. I. L. Kendal, History 
of Secondary Education, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1030, p. 446. 
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from one c(ourt to another and was finally decided through 
the “Kalamazoo case” in what may be termed a complete 
vindication of the school boards. In this caqe the Supreme 
Court of Michigan (1874) held that a local school board was 
wholly within its statutoiy rights in providing secondary- 
school facilities. 2 

In general it may be said that few States now have school 
corporations that are not privileged by law to operate second- 
ary, schools. In some 1 States those districts operating 
elementary schools and those that aspire to make available 
to the local children work of high-school grade may be re- 
quired by law to secure the approval of the electorate, to 
have a minim um taxable valuation as fixed by statute, to 
have the required minim um potential school population, and 
to meet the standards set by the State accrediting agency. 
Even in those States in which any district may operate a 
high school one should note that local conditions may pre- 
clude such an institution or the nature of the standards of 
accreditment may be such as to discourage the operation of a 
secondary school of any kind. 

At the present time there are about 7,500 districts in New 
York State that operate elementary schools only. In Cali- 
fornia, there are 3,183 suclj^-iistricts; in Minnesota, 7,716. 
There are 10,980 elementary-school districts in Illinois. 
In States like Maryland, Louisiana, Utah, and Arkansas 
there are practically no incorporated school districts that 
operate elementary, schools independently of secondary 
schools. 

The 'problem of availability . — Few States in which the free 
public school principle had been firmly established and in 
which local leadership in educational matters had been domi- 
nant prior to the Civil War were able to create a system of 
secondary schools that adequately fitted into the existing 
district organization. The cities and large towns were able 
to maintain high schools because the pupil population and 
the local • taxable wealth were suitable for. the purpose. 
Many sma^er towns, although unable to support satisfactory 
4-year high schools, did provide for some instruction on the 

• W. W.Pitty, Lecal Bids of the Public Secondary- Education Procram of the United 
State*, 1937, p. IS. 
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secondary level. The greater proportion of school districts 
in the State referred to were obviously unable to support any 
secondary-school work and hence, as time went on, the public 
demanded that something be done in order that the young 
people in all sections of a State be afforded a fair opportunity 
for extending their education beyond the elementary-school 
grades. The States approached a solution to this problem 
in a variety of ways. Many of these are considered in t.hin 
chapter and the one next following. In the present chapter 
are considered the efforts within local districts, while in 
Chapter III are considered a ‘number of additional special 
provisions. 

I. THE SMALL HIGH SCHOOL 

When left to their own devices the small school districts in 
the States in which central control was weak, even though 
their resources were limited, established secondary education 
of some sort. The tendency was to follow the pattern that 
had been for some time in existence for the elementary 
schools; thus the 1 -teacher 4-year high school became rather 
prevalent in some areas. This movement was curtailed as 
- State authorities awakened to the possible consequences of 
the small secondary school and insisted upon compliance 
with minimum standards prepared for high schools. It was 
not an easy task to keep the local school boards from repeat- 
ing for secondary education the same history that spread 
and perpetuated the 1-room ungraded elementary schools. 
Factors contributing "to limitation of the number of very 
small high schools were the generally accepted secondary- 
school standards of work demanded by higher institutions and 
the criteria used in the allocation. of the special State appor- 
tionments granted for second ary -school support. 

In spite of the vigorous attempts made in States to keep 
the number of small secondary schools to a minimum, the 
latter have been created in large numbers and have persisted 
in spite of all the efforts to abolish them. On the other 
hand, had it not been for the small high school, a large 
number of young people in small towns and in the open 
country would have been denied the opportunities of a 
secondary education. *■ 
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This discussion has been presented here in order that the 
reader may fully appreciate some of the conditions that pre- 
vented the revamping of the existing school district system 
when plans for free secondary schools were being developed. 
In this same connection it must be recalled that free public 
schools were in the process of developing for nearly 50 years. 
It was not until after the initial struggles in the fight for 
public support of education were over that many of the newer 
States entered upon statehood and were facing educational 
problems somewhat different from those that had confronted 
the older sections of the country. 

3. PRACTICES TOU CHINO PAYMENT OF TUITION 

Tuition acod&mts • — Some school boards saw fit to make use 
of the private State-incorporated academies for the education 
of the youth of their communities. Although these ^acad- 
emies were developed under private auspices, many had 
profited by local financial aid of various sorts as well as from 
State bounties. Many of these schools likewise had the good 
will of the communities in which they prospered. It seemed 
. sensible, as well as good business, to use these private schools 
- as lpng as they served satisfactorily the needs of the young 
people in the co mmuni ty. It was a logical step from the 
payment of “rates” toward the support of common- schools 
to the payment of tuition by school boards to these private 
academies. 

In Maine and New Hampshire bo aids of education were 
privileged by law to pay the tuition of qualified pupils to the 
private academies chartered by the State. Provisions of the 
law in Tennessee make it possible for the county school board 
to contract with private secondary schools in the county. 
At the ^present time there are 32 institutions in Maine in 
which this practice fa followed; in this State the maximum 
tuition rate is fixed by statute. 

Fryeburg Academy, Fryeburg, ^ork County, Me., is a 
unique example of the type of school referred to above, 
^rior to 1800, parcels of land had been assigned to private 
' Academies in Massachusetts by the legislature to encourage 
the expansion of academic educational facilities. Schools in 
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all parts of the State were made eligible to grants of perma- 
nent funds from public sources which were sufficient to pro- 
vide an adequate school. The school at Fryeburg was 
chartered under this Massachusetts law * in 1792 and was 
given 15,000 acres of land. * 4 

At the present time this secondary school is administered . 
through a self-perpetuating board of 13 trustees. It is sup- 
ported by tuition receipts (private and public), gifts, income 
from small endowments, and State aid. It serves as the 
high school of the town of Fryeburg and tuition to the 
amount of $125 is paid annually by the local school board for 
each pupil enrolled. Fryeburg Academy also receives 
tuition pupils (paid for by public funds) from seven other 
Maine towns and likewise receives pupils from several 
near-by towns in New Hampshire. Tuition payments in the 
case of the latter are arranged for through legal contrac- 
tual agreements. 4 

Other plans jor payment of tuition. — Public interest in the 
private academies did not persist in all sections as in Maine. 
The people residing in districts in which ^ere were no high 
schools insisted that some provision be made for their 
children. Again, in order to forestall the establishment of 
many unsatisfactory secondary schools, various plans were 
devised to meet these demands. 

New" York, Minnesota, • and Missouri provide for State 
payments? nonresident high-school tuition. These tuition 
payments are in reality a direct means of State aid to the 
districts that do not maintain high schools. During the year 
1925 New York State paid $1,171,274 for nonresident tuition. 
In Minnesota (Table 1) the number of nonresident pupils 
ranged in 1931 from less than 10 per cent to more than 70 
per cent of the school enrollment. 

1 Maine was then a part of MMsachuaetta. 

4 Catalogue of Pryebarg Academy, Fryeburg, Me., 1030-21, p. 14. 

1 Pram correspondence with E. O. La Caeca, headmaster, Frysborg Academy, September, 
1001 . 

1 In 1013 the legislature provided that qualifled pupils redding In districts not maintaining 
high schools ware privileged to enter any high school of the State tuition to*. In 1910 the 
State assumed the responsibility for the payment of Doored dent higb-echool tuition. When 
the local school district from which nonresident pupils come levies a tax of las than l mills, 
the tuition payments are tiedouttd from the Btate aid accruing to the district. Mtnne- 

aota School Law, 1991. The ob)eot of this provision la obvioua. 
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Table 1 . — Distribution of high school* in Minnesota according to the 
* percentage* of nonresident pupil*, 19S1 1 


Percentages of nonresident pap Ha 


Schools with following 
enrollments 

Fewer 

than 

10 

10 to 
19 

20 to 
29 

30 to 
39 

40 to 
49 

50 to 
59 

60 to 
69 

70 and 
more 

ToUi 

1 

2 

S 

4 

8 

I 

7 

8 

• 

19 

Fewer than SO 

2 

7 

18 

17 


3 

1 

1 

64 

60 to 74 

8 

10 

20 

20 


17 


2 

109 

76 to » 

1 

8 

9 

17 


14 

2 

1 

72 

100 to 134 


2 

s 

10 

12 

9 

5 

1 

44 

138 to 149 

1 

2 

2 

6 

17 

4 

2 

1 

35 

150 to 174 



3 

5 

5 

7 

1 


21 

175 to 199 

i 

1 

2 

6 

5 

1 

2 


18 

200 and more 

4 

1 

3 

15 

3 

6 

1 


33 

Total... 

17 

26 

62 

96 

114 

61 

14 

6 

396 


» Data from Annual Reports of the State Department of Education, 1031. 


In North Carolina tuition payments from public funds are 
prohibited by constitutional mandate. Children may be 
permitted to attend schools in other districts without tuition 
payments wherever facilities are available. 

Tuition-payment plans in States in which all incorporated 
school districts maintain secondary schools must be viewed 
apart from the plans that prevail in States in which school 
districts may operate elementary schools, independent 
secondary schools, or both. In the former group of States 
legal authority is granted to school boards to arrange with 
neighboring school districts for the education of those chil- 
dren who can more conveniently attend schools in the other 
district . 7 Tuition payments in such cases are arranged for 

? «< Any resident of any school dtotrict Id Pennsylvania which does not maintain an sppr oved 
vocational Industrial, vocational Agricultural, vocational home economics, or vocational com* 
njerdal education school or department, offering the t ype o f training which be desires, may 
application to the school board of any other'MistrflAr admission to inch school or de- 
partment maintained by said board. In care said board refuses him admission, he may apply 
to the State Council of Education for admission to such school or department. The State 
Conned of Education— decision of which shall be final— may approve or dhapprove such ap- 
plication. In firing such dedrtoQ the State Council of Education shall take into considera- 
tion tip opportunities for free vocational training in the community in which the applicant 
resides, the Sn^Wmi gtatus of the ooxmnunity, the age, sex, preparation, aptitude, and pre- 
vloas record of the eppkkmnt, and sU other relevant <4rcamstanot*. * 

« Tha sob ^>i district in which the person resides, who has been admitted, as above provided, 
to an approved vocational industrial, vocational agricultural, vocational home economics, or 
vocational commercial school or deparUnerti maintained by another school district shall pay a 
tuition toe, to be determined after the same manner provided for the high schools in article 17, 
section 1711 of the school laws of Pennsylvania, for 1911, entitled 4 An act to establish a public 

" [ 17 ] 
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by the school boards concerned. School laws in certain 
States mention specifically that school districts may contract 
for the education of children with districts in neighboring 
States where such arrangements appear to be warranted. 
The school law of Utah is silent on tuition payments. 

State laws may require school districts that do not main- 
tain secondary schools to pay the tuition of eligible pupils 
who choose to attend the nearest hi gh school or who attend 
the school designated by the school board. In many cases 
the items that may be included to determine the tuition rate 
are also designated in the statute, while in some laws the 
maximum amount that may be chaiged as tuition is stipu- 
lated . Provision is also made in the school law of some States 
for an appeal to the commissioner of education where rates 
are judged to be unreasonable or exorbitant.' 

An interesting development that appears to be gaining 
impetus is the correspondence school work developed for 
pupils at the secondary-school level. Certain teacher-train- 
ing institutions have been offering such services to young 
people living in localities where secondary-school facilities 
are not available. In Borne instances boards of education are 
defraying the expense of such work. This type of work is in 
reality a substitute for payments for tuition or transportation. 

A summary of the laws on the payment oj tuition . — The ab- 
stracts and summary of the laws of the several States as they 
relate to tuition payments are as follows:* 

school system !n the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, together with the provisions by which 
it shall be administered, and prescribing penalties for the violation thereof, providing revenue 
to establish and maintain same, and the method of collecting soefa revenue; and repealing all 
laws, general, special, or local, or any port* thereof, that are or may be Inconsistent therewith.’ 
U any school district neglects or refuses to pay lor such tuition it shall be liable therefor, in an 
action of contract, to the school district or school districts metwteintiig tbs school which the 
pupil, with the approval of the board, attended.” (Amended May 1, 102ft, P.l. 418, aao.7), 
Pennsylvania School Law, Department of Public Instruction, 10®, Art. XXXIV, sec. Mil 
■ n lf any pnplls arc assigned to an adjoining district, tbs district rrbejs mob pupils reside 
shall promptly pay , to the district in which they attend school, tbs cost of taltian, textbook*,, 
and school supplies only, which abaUnot exceed that of tuition, textbooks, and school supplies 
of other pupils pursuing stellar courses or studies in the asmsschooh: PnetiM, That tbo con- 
sent of the boerd of school directors of tbs district to which the pupils of any dosed school are 
assigned shall be first obtained.” (Amended May IS, 191ft, P. L. MB, sec. 8), Pennsylvania 
School Lew, Department of Public Instruction, 1929, Art. XIV, esc. 1407. 

» This abstract was prepared by Ward W. Xss s aehsr , spadaMst in school h g i s l a ti cu, United 
States Cffloe of Education, in ooimectton with his study of Legal sad Regulatory Provisions 
Affecting Secondary E duc at io n, a lso a project of the Nati on s! Sumy of Bsooodary EduontioD. 
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Alabama . — City and county boards of education have 
authority to reach agreements whereby children in the city 
may attend the schools in the county and children in the 
county may attend schools in the $ity. In case.of disagree- 
ment the issue is settled by the State board of education. 
Other nonresident pupils are admitted on terms prescribed 
by the local board of education. 

Arizona . — Tuition of nonresident pupils attending a high 
school is charged against the school district in which said non- 
resident pupil resides 'and the amount is levied and collected 
in the same manner as other school taxes. A 

Arkansas . — The county board of education shall have 
power, upon the petition of any person residing in any particu- 
lar school district, to transfer the children or wards of such 
person to a district in the same county or to a district in an 
adjoining county for school purposes. (Transfer fee, $2.) 

California . — A pupil residing in one district may attend in 
another district upon terms agreed by the high-school boards 
of the two districts and if in another county upon the pay- 
ment of a tuition by his county to the other county. 

Pupils may attend high school in an adjoining State: The 
tuition may be paid by their resident county and raised by a 
county high-school tuition tax levied by the board of super- 
visors, on the approval of the cpunty superintendent. 

Colorado . — A pupil residing in one district may attend 
school in another district with the consent of the directors 
of the respective school districts and upon the payment of a 
reasonable tuition by the district in which the pupil resides. 

Connecticut . — Any town or incorporated schpol district not 
maintaining a high school shall pay the tuition fee of any 
child -residing in such district and attending a high school 
designated by the school committee of the town and approved 
by the State board of education. 

« Delaware . — The State board of education has authority to 
govern the admission of pupils from the schools of one district 
to the schools of another district. 

"For the more convenient administration of* high-school 
attendance in the State and for the convenience and accom- 
modation of high-school pupils of any section, the State board 
of education is hereby empowered and directed Whenever 

U91 
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A*d wherever they deem advisable to divide the State, or any 
section thereof, into high-school attendance districts and to 
prescribe rules and regulations governing the attendance 
therein. 

“In case a pupil transfers from one school to another in 
Delaware; (a) he shall be counted as enrolled in the school in 
which he attends the largest number of days; (6) if he attends 
the same number of days in each of two or more schools he 
shall be counted as enrolled in the school which he attended 
last.” 

District of Columbia . — Pupils not residents of the District 
and who do not pay taxes in the District in excess of the tui- 
tion charge or whose parents do not reside or are not engaged 
in public duties therein or pay taxes in the District of Colum- 
bia in excess of the tuition charge are required to pay a tuition 
fixed by the board of education. 

Florida . — A pupil in one district may attend school in a 
special- tax district upon' consent of the trustees of the district. 
A pupil may attend school in another county upon the pay- 
ment by his county school board of a pro. rata share of 
expenses estimated by trustees of said school. * 

(A State board rule recommends county boards of educa- 
tion to adopt a regulation requiring pupils from other States 
or counties to pay a specified tuition fee to the teacher, to be 
paid to the county superintendent and reported by the latter 
to the county board. )► 

County boards of public instruction of counties bordering 
on adjacent States may arrange with school authorities of 
adjoining counties in such States for pupils residing in such 
Florida counties to enter the schools of said adjoining 
''counties and to pay such tuition therefor as the respective 
school authorities may agree upon; they may also make 
arrangement for the transportation of such pupils. 

Otorgia . — The tuition of nonresident pupils attending 
school in local-tax district is fixed by board of trustees in 
said district. 

For pupils attending school in one county and residing in 
another, the county of residence shall reimburse the other 
county in the ratio of attendance from the ot^er county to 
the whole attendance. 
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Idaho. — All districts which do not maintain a 4-year high 
school shall pay tuition for pupils who desire to attend in 
another district. The tuition shall not exceed the actual 
average cost per capita of instruction and operation of said 
high school during the next preceding year. 

Illinois . — Upon the approval of the county superintendent 
any high-school pupil may attend a recognized hi gh school 
more convenient in some district other than the high-school 
district or non-high-school district in which he resides, and 
the district in which faid pupil resides shall pay the tuition 
of such pupil, provided said tuition shall not exceed the per 
capita cost of mam taming the high school attended. 

School directors are authorized to admit nonresident 
pupils when it can be done without prejudice to the rights 
of resident pupils, and to fix the rate of tuition of such pupils. 

Indiana . — Whenever a child can be better accommodated 
in a school corporation other than that in which he resides 
or in a high school in an adjoining State, the school trustees 
shall grant an order of transfer upon an application of the 
parent. 

Tuition shall be paid for transferred pupils by the school 
trustees from a special or tuition fund in an amount equal to 
the per capita cost of education in the corporation to which 
the child is transferred. 

Iowa . — Where resident corporation offers no 4-year high- 
school course, the pupil may attend any public high school 
or county high school in the State that will accept him. 

The resident corporation shall pay from the general fund 
to the corporation in which pupil attends a tuition fee not 
to exceed $12 per month during the term he so attends, not 
exceeding four school years, and not exceeding the average 
cost of tuition in such high school. , 

Nonresident pupils and those sojourning temporarily in 
any school corporation may attend school therein upon such 
terms as the board may determine. 

Kansas. — When a community is remote from a high school 
already in operation the county commissioners shall pay 
tuition not exceeding $2 a week or fraction thereof to a 
convenient high school within the county or in an 'adjacent 
county. 
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When a county high school can accommodate more pupils 
than apply for admission, vacancies may be filled by appli- 
cants from other counties upon payment of a tuition pre- 
scribed by the board of trustees. 

Pupils residing in a school district not maintaining a high 
school with a 4-year accredited course may attend any 
accredited high school in said county or adjoining county. 
Tuition shall be paid by a special tax levy in said county. 
Tuition rate is $3 per week or fraction thereof. 

Kentucky . — Where a pupil does not live within walking 
distance of a school in the district the school board may, 
by tuition contract, arrange for said pupil to attend in another 
district. j. 

Pupils residing outside of city limits are admitted to 
public schools upon payment of tuition as the board may 
require. 

A pupil may attend the most convenient hi gh school in 
the county and the county in which he resides shall pay the 
tuition of said pupil. 

Louisiana . — Children for whom adequate schools of suit- 
able grade have not been provided may attend schools in an 
adjoining parish. The superintendent of the resident parish 
shall settle monthly for said instruction based upon per 
capita cost of instruction in the children’s home parish. 

Pupils may attend a city school if the parish of residence 
does not provide adequate schools of suitable grade. Parish 
superintendents shall settle monthly for said instruction on 
basis of per capita cost of instruction in the schools which 
operate under the jurisdiction of the parish school board. 

Maine . — Any youth who resides with parents or guardian 
in any town which does not maintain a standard secondary 
school may attend any approved secondary school to which 
he may gain entrance whose courses are approved by the 
State superintendent and the tuition shall be paid by the 
town in which he resides, said tuition not to exceed $125 
annually per pupil. 

Maryland. — When county board of education fails to make 
joint arrangement for each high-school pupil attending in 
an adjoining county the board of the residence county pays 
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60 per cent of the average cost per high-school pupil of all 
the counties of Maryland for the preceding year. 

Massachusetts . — If town of less than 500 doee not maintain 
a high school it shall pay the tuition of resident pupils 
attending a high school in another town. 

Whenever in the judgment of the department of educa- 
tion, it is expedient that a pupil should board in the town of 
attendance, the town of residence may pay toward such 
board, in lieu of transportation, such sum as the committee 
may fix. 

Michigan . — Where the district does not maintain a high 
school the district board is required to levy a tax sufficient 
to pay tuition to any high school approved by the State 
superintendent for pupils who desire to attend. Tuition is 
not to exceed the per capita cost per year of school attended 
but in no case to exceed $60 per pupil per year unless the 
voters appropriate a larger sum. 

The board of a district maintaining a high school may pay 
tuition of its eighth-grade graduates to some other legal high 
school, if in the judgment of said board the educational 
interests of such eighth-grade graduates will be better served. 

Minnesota . — For the tuition of nonresident high-school 
pupils the State shall pay to the school district' furnishing 
such high-school instruction at the rate of $7 per school 
month, or major part thereof, for each nonresident pupil for 
not exceeding 10 months in a school year. 

Mississippi . — Children residing in any district may attend 
school in another district with the consent of the trustees of 
both districts and of the county Superintendent or county 
superintendents. Tuition is paid by the resident district or 
by the resident district and county as provided by law. 

Missouri. — Where pupils attend high school in another 
district the board of the residence district makes necessary 
arrangements with board of the district of attendance. 

Free high-school tuition is provided all rural pupils; the 
State pays $50 per student and the local district pays the 
remainder. 

Montana . — Trustees of any district, when they deem it for 
the beet interests of pupils, may close their schools and send 
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pupils to another district and pay for their 'transportation 
and tuition/ 

Nebraska . — -County high-school board of regents may 
admit pupils from without the county upon payment of 
tuition as board may prescribe. 

Counties where county high school is not maintained 
furnish $3 per week or fraction thereof as tuition for pupils 
attending approved school. 

Child remote from local school may attend a more con- 
venient high school in an adjoining State and resident 
county pays the tuition. 

Nevada . — No provision is made for tuition. Some counties 
provide county high schools and counties not providing 
county high schools provide aid to establish approved high 
schools which admit all eligible pupils of said counties. 

New Hampshire . — Any district not maintaining a high 
^chool or school of corresponding grade shall pay for the 
tuition of any child who with parents or guardians resides 
in said district and who attends an approved high school or 
academy in another district in the State. 

New Jersey . — A child living remote from school in residence 
district nroy attend in an adjoining district with the consent 
of the coWnty superintendent, and the residence district shall 
pay the tuition charged by the other district. 

, A child who has completed the course of studies in the resi- 
dence district may, with the consent of the board of educa- 
tion, attend a school of a higher grade in another district 
and the board of education of the resident district shall pay 
the tuition charged. m 

New Mexico . — A tuition, not greater than the average cost 
per capita, is charged for nonresident pupijg. When non- 
resident pupils, their parents, or guardians pay a school 
tax in the State the amount of such tax shall be credited on 
their tuition up to the amount of such tuition. 

New York . — Any district may decide by majority vote to 
contract for the education of all or part of its children in 
another district. 

The State appropriates $50 per year to each district 
maintaining an approved academic department, for each 
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nonresident pupil- attending school in said district from a 
district not maintaining an academic department. 

North Carolina.— The county board of education may per- 
mit children residing in a district having not more than 
6-month term to attend any school in the county for the 
full term of such school without payment of tuition; pro- 
vided, sufficient space is available in the school to be attended. 

North Dakota . — A school district not having a full 4-year 
high-school course pays the tuition of pupils residing in said 
district attending a standard high school to complete such 
part of the course as it not offered by the resident district. 

The attended district may charge not to exceed $2 per 
week for the time such nonresident pupil is in attendance. 

Ohio . — Tuition of pupils residing in a district not main- 
taining a high school and attending in another district is 
paid by the district of residence. * 

District paying tuition of students in another district may 
fu rnish cost of said child’s room and board or part of said 
cost, provided such amount is less than the cost of trans- 
portation and such action is approved by the county board 
of education. 

Oklahoma . — The district board may admit pupils from 
adjoining districts and 'base tuition upon previous year pro 
rata expenses for pupil in the district and the resident district 
shall make provision for transfer fee in their annual estimate 
for tax levying. 

Oregon . — In counties in which there is no county high 
school, the county court levies a tax on all’ property not in a 
high-school district. Amounts so raised are used to defray 
tuition of pupils residing in a district in which there is no 
high school and attending a high school in another district. 

Pennsylvania . — Pupils residing in a district in which no 
high school is maintained may attend the nearest and most 
conveniently located high school. t 

In districts in which the course terminates before the end 
of the twelfth year, pupils may attend the nearest or most 
conveniently located high school; provided, pupils obtain 
permission of the school district in whiefc the school is located. 
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Pupils attend the high schools in the other districts under 
> the conditions stated above at the expense of the school 
, board of the district in which they reside. 

Rhode Island. — The school committee of any town not 
maintaining a high school shalT.make provision, at the ex- 
pense of the town, for the free attendance of its children at 
some high school or academy approved by the State board of 
education. The rate of tuition shaAl not exceed the average 
cost per capita of maintaining said high school or academy. 

South Carolina. — Whenever pupils are transferred to a 
school district which has a special tax for the support of 
schools, the pupils may be required to pay, as tuition, an 
amount not exceeding the pier capila pjortion of operation 
and maintenance cost of the school to which the transfer is 
made. (School Law, 1924.) 

South Dakota. — A pupil may attend any public high school 
or State educational institution of the State or an adjoining 
State furnishing a higher course of study than offe>edby the 
hon^ district. The school district in which* the pipil is 
enrolled shall be compensated by the school board of his home 
district. The tuition shall be the per capita cost per month 
of schooling for a high-school pupil as determined by the 
county superintendent, not to exceed $15 p>er month pier 
pupil. v 

When a pupil resides mole than 10 miles from a high school 
in his district the school board shall make arrangements for 
the schooling of said pupil at a nearer high school in another 
district or an adjoining State, if a nearer school exists. 

Tennessee. — The county board of education collects tuition 
from pupils from other States at the same rate as the average 
cost pier pupil in its high school. ‘ 

Texas. — A State appropriation has been made to reimburse 
any district for pie payment of tuition for its resident high- 
school pupils, provided ^ local tax of not less than 50 cents 
for school purposes is levied in the district. 

Utah. — Boards of education are authorized to contract 
for the education of their' pupils in schools of adjoining dis- 
tricts and to pay the pro rata cost therefor. 

Vermont. — Each school district shell maintain a high school 
or furnish higher instruction for pupils at a high school within 
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or without the State ; said district shall pay the tuition of such 
pupils to an amount not to exceed $60 per school year per 
pupil. ' , 

Virginia. — Any county not 'actually conducting a high 
school, but paying tuition for its high-school pupils in high 
schools in other counties or cities out of the public funds, 
shall be permitted to share in the State high-school fund. 

A county or city school board is authorized to charge 
tuition for its resident students attending high school,' 
provided the money derived from taxation and other sources 
is not sufficient to operate both elementary and high schools 
free of tuition. 4 

Washington.— Tuition of pupils from a non-high-school dis- 
trict attending a high school in another district is paid by 
the nob-high-echool district. 

West Virginia. — Boards of education in districts not main- 
taining a high school or assisting in the maintenance of a 
county high school must pay the tuition fee of all pupils in 
the district attending a public high school in other districts 
or counties or other schools of high-school grade within the 
county. . 

Wisconsin. — Pupils residing in a non-high-school district^ 
may attend a high school in another district and the tuition 
shall be paid by the resident district. 

Wyoming. — Districts which do not maintain a 4-year high 
school shall payHuition for pupils of such district who have 
completed the course offered therein and who desire to attend 
high school in another district. 

Advantages and disadvantages oj plans of tuition payment— . 
The high-school tuition-payment plans have their strong and 
weak points. In school districts that operate a complete 
school system it is sometimes a distinct qd vantage to be 
able to arrange for the education of certain children in neigh- 
boring districts where such arrangements can be made eco- 
nomically jmd to the advantage of the children concerned. 
Where the laws are flexible and when the issues involved are 
intelligently approached, educational costs may be reduced 
and the interests of young people living within easy reach of 
schools in neighboring districts may be protected. The 
greatest difficulties arise when tuition-payment plans are 
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being arranged by city*school boards and their neighbors in 
the open country. 

In those States in which the nonresident high-school 
tuition is paid by the State one will find after a detailed study 
that the problem is no^the same in each State. As pointed 
out above, when the State assumes the financial burden, an 
indirect State aid is virtually allocated to the districts not 
maintaining secondary schools. A desirable outcome of the 
plan is that it discourages many small districts from attempt- 
ing to establish their own secondary schools. Through this 
plan, because of the increase in enrollment due to the non- 
residents, a much more satisfactory' school program can be 
developed for the local children in many small towns. 
Since the amount to be paid by the State as tuition is fixed 
1 by law, increases in educational costs fall ^s a rule on the 
district maintaining the high school. Taxpayers in small 
school districts may relieve themselves of the tax necessary 
for the maintenance of a high school by not operating a 
' school and by sending their young people to neighboring 
schools. As the tuition payment by the State would at all 
times be more likely to represenUhe average cost of secondary 
education in the State, certain school districts* would virtually 
profit through the income from this source while other dis- 
tricts aro very apt to losetthereby. In the situations in which 
a local school district must extend its school plant to acconir 
modate the nonresident pupils an unusually heavy burden 
may fall upon the local taxpayers. 

Economic advantages accrue to the small towns that main- 
tarn high schools enrolling large numbers of nonresident 
pupils. The school makes the immunity the business and 
social center for the families and friends of the pupils. The 
business men appreciate the. advantages gained and there is 
evidence to show that schools in neighboring towns often 
compete with one another in their plans to attract the youth 
from the non-high-school districts. 

A basic weakness of a practice whybby a State assumes the 
cost of nonresident tuition is the Mndicap it places on- the 
consolidation movement. Districts— fctalit do not maintain 
secondary schools are reluctant to join in the support of a 
high school if the latter service can be secured without local 
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taxation. If the proper controls can be set up and if school 
districts are to be allowed to operate elementary schools 
only, the information at hand seems to argue for State 
payment of the tuition of nonresident high-school pupils. 

The establishmenbof the junior iiigh school and the 6-year 
high school is bringing’ a new element into the picture. At 
the present time the States that pay nonresident tuition are 
paying for pupils of the ninth through the twelfth years. 
In the reorganized schools it is essential that children 
entering junior high schools or 6-year high schools from 
ungraded .schools be enrolled at the beginning of the seventh 
year; otherwise the problems of adjustment become increas- 
ingly diffi cult, If children leave the ungraded schools at 
the beginning of the seventh year, a very large number of 
these 1-room schools will have even smaller enrollments 
than at present. It has been argued that if the States con- 
cerned did extend the^onresident-tuition plan to include,the 
pupils of grades 7 and S who attend approved junior high 
schools, the solution of the 1-room school problem would be 
under way. With the limited facts available the issues 
involved remain in the realm o£ debate. 

Taxes jor high-school tuition purposes . — School laws may 
be so framed as to authorize the collection of nonresideht 
tuition by special tax levy. In Illinois, those areas of a 
county not lying in school districts maintaining secondary 
schools are subject to special taxation. They are called non- 
high-school districts. In these areas a special high-school 
tax is collected for the payment of the tuition, of pupils 
raiding therein who attend the high schools of the county. 
In reality the non-high-school district is not a corporate 
school district, but is given the title in order to define such 
property in a county as does not contribute taxes directly to 
the. support of a high school. • * 

In Montana, a county may operate a county high school 
with proceeds from a county tax; in North Dakota also the 
county may collect a general high-schpol tax (the plan of 
levy is fixed in law); the income from the county tax is 
divided among the various districts which .maintain high 
’ schools. The tax receipts are in part alfocated on the basis 
of the numbers of pupils enrolled in these schools. The 
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size of schools is also a factor in determining the amount a 
school is to receive — the larger the school, the smaller the 
quota per pupil. In Montana, the young people in the 
county residing in districts that do not maintain high schools 
are privileged to attend any high school in the county. 

4. TRANSPORTATION AND DORMITORIES 


Development of and need for transportation . — The problems 
connected with the accessibility of high schools to the young 
people of a State are highly important for any adequate 
consideration of the issues related to school-district organi- 
zation. With the rapid increase in the mileage of improved 
highways throughout the country and with it the change 
in attitude on the part of the people toward distances, one 
can with confidence expect that schooKtransportation will 
become increasingly important. ' 


No statistical evidence is available showing the extent to 
which pupils are transported to high school in the country 
as a whole. In many areas transportation is arranged for 
on an extensive scale. - In most States the reimbursements 
made from State funds for transportation to consolidated 
schools apply alike to elementary and secondary pupils. 
Consequently the data on the numbers conveyed are usually 
not presented by grade groups. 

The extended use of the private automobile by families no 
doubt has led to the providing of conveyance to and from 
school to increasing numbers of children. A study made of a 
random sampling of 100 high schools having enrollments of 
400 or fewer in both Wisconsin and Minnesota has brought 
forth some interesting facts Concerning transportation. 

Of 4,656 pupils attending 4 U high schools in Wisconsin 59 
per cent reported that they walked to school regularly. Of 
6,212 pupils enrolled in 68 high schools of Minnesota 50 per 
cent reported that they walked to school regularly. In 
Wisconsin, 13 per cent of the pupils reported traveling dis- 
tances of 6 to 10 miles to school; only 3 per cent livfed more 
than 10 miles from school. The evidence gathered shows 
on the whole that the larger the school the greater the per- 
centage of pupils who walk. In Minnesota 15 per cent of 
the high-school pupils attended schools from 5 to 10 miles 
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from home; only 2.5 per cent traveled more than 10 miles to 
school. In the schools of Wisconsin studied, 51 per cent of 
the pupils resided less than 1.25 miles from the school they 
attended,- while in Minnesota 48 per cent of the pupils resided 
less than 1.25 miles from the high school attended. Only 17 » 
per cent of the Wisconsin high schools report that 80 per 
cent or more of the pupils walked to school, while only 10 
per cent" of the high schools studied in Minnesota indicate 
that more than 80 per cent of the pupils walked. 

Some indication of the extent to which pupils walk and 
the extent to which they are conveyed by various methods to 
and from school is shown in Table 2. The limited use of 
the railroad and of the horse and horse-drawn vehicle is 

worthy of note. 

* 

Taele 2. — Distribution of 'pupils in 18 small secondary schools in Wis- 
consin and in 68 small secondary schools in Minnesota according to 
methods of travel and distances of residences from school 


* Method of travel 

Distanoea from school In miles 

Total 

pupils 

Less 

than 

1.26 

1.26 to 
1.76 

1.75 to 
2.26 

121 to 
5 s 

6 to 10 

More 

than 

10 

1 

S 

1 

4 

1 

1 

7 

8 

Walking 

6,067 

406 

163 

196 

17 

1,016 

697 

16 

36 

2 

12 

43 

864 

476 

6 

11 

2 


6,843 

61 

2,700 

2,009 

64 

76 

7 

Railroad ...... 

1 

166 

137 

Private auto 

124 

133 

26 

4 

3 

ire 

208 

16 

8 

363 

369 

2 

16 

Bus 

Bicycle - 

Horse or horse-drawn vehicle... 

; h at math rwi s 

i 

Total pupils 




6,367 

815 

902 

1,978 

1,412 

296 

» 

10, 759 


In certain sections of the country it is required by law that 
boards of education supply transportation for such high- 
school pupils as reside distances too great to walk to and 
from school. The minimum walking ‘distance is fixed by * 
• statute in some States ^at 2 miles. If all districts complied 
fully with the law a financial burden much greater than tho 
districts could afford would result. For this reason the 
courts have construed transportation statutes rather liber- 
ally. The principal basic to court action is that of unrea- ‘ 
sonablenese. A citizen who domiciles his family far from’. 
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the centers of population can rot always expect the respon- 
sible authority to provide transportation to the schools for 
his children. 

School boards have used many methods to meet the trans- 
portation demands of families living remote from school 
instead of operating vehicles in all cases to transport the 
pupils car-fare is paid or the individual ia supplied with a 
pony or a bicycle or a sum of money is paid the parent who 
waives all claims for transportation, or the hoard and room 
is arranged for m the community in which the pupil is to 
attend school. Those who have had experience with these 
practices know the extent to which individual families abuse 
these regulations. In arranging for the transportation of 
individuals the greatest care must be exercised if public 
funds are not to be improperly expended. 

Laws on transportation .— Abstracts of the laws relating to 
the transportation of secondary-school pupils in the different 
States are as follows: 10 

Alabama. The county board' of education, where neces- 
sary may provide transportation of pupils to and from con- 
solidated schools. 

Arizona. Boards of school trustees are authorized to 
provide transportation for any child or children when they 
deem it for the best interest of the district. 

Arkansas- -Boards of school directors of any district may 
provide transportation to and from school when necessary. 

Buses are not to be used to transport pupils in another 
district without the consent of the county board of education. 

California. School boards may provide for transporta- 
tion of pupils to and from high schools, except pupils living 
within city limits. Cost shall be deemed part of cost of 
maintenance. 

Upon approval of county superintendent, transportation 
changes not to exceed $10 per pupil per month may be -paid 

by the county for pupils attending high school iii this or any 
adjoining State. ' 

0 .'*. rh ^- b8traCt ™ P"**"* 1 ^ Ward W, Keesecker, qwdallst in school k*Mstlon mw 
States Office of Education, In connect,™ with his study MLeS SI 
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Colorado . — An y school district may, by a majority vote of - 
electors, transport children to and from school. 

Where transportation is not feasible the high-school direc- 
tors may pay the board of school children in lieu of trans- 
portation. 

The board of directors of consolidated districts which con- 
tain two or more school districts of the first class, may trans- 
port pupils living one or more miles from any school building, 
whenever it deems it Lest to do so. 

Connecticut— Any town not maintaining a high school 
must pay transportation of pupils to approved school. 
Towns maintaining a high school may authorize the high- 
school committee to provide transportation to and from 
school of any pupil or pay whole or part of the necessary 
cost thereof. 

Delaware . — The school budget act for the biennium ending 
June 30, 1931, authorized G.3 per cent of the total said budget 
for the transportation of pupils. % ■ 

District oj Columbia . — Transportation is provided for 
pupils attending schools for tubercular children and for 
pupils attending schools for crippled children. 

Florida . — Children between 10 and 16 years of age residing 
, more than 3 miles from school are exempt from school 
attendance unless transportation is provided. 

Georgia . — Whenever the county board of education or' 
local district trustees deem it for the best interest of tho 
school, they shall provide transportation of pupils and 
teachers to and from said school. 

Idalu ). — By majority vote of electors any common or joint 
common-school district not included in a high-school district 
may furnish transportation for high-school pupils residing 
within the district and attending the nearest high school. 

Independent and joint independent .district trustees may 
provide transportation to pupils of the district attending the 
nearest accredited high school. 

Illinois.— The board of education of any consolidated 
school district or community consolidated school district shall 
provide free transportation for pupils residing at a distance 
from any school maintained within such consolidated or 
community consolidated school district, 
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In districts having a population of less than 1,000 the board 
of directors may provide free transportation for pupils and 
may permit pupils to attend schools in other districts and 
furnish said pupils with transportation. — 

Whenever the number of children between tie ages of 6 and 
16 years in any district school shall be fewer than six it shall 
be lawful for the directors of such district to'hrrange for the 
transportation of pupils and when necessary provide free 
transportation for them to a neighboring school. 

Indiana. School trustees are empowered at their dis- 
cretion to transport high-school pupils. 

Iowa. When there will be a saving of expense and also 
an advantage to children the board may provide for the 
transportation for any child to or from school in the same 
or m another corporation and the expense shall be paid 
from the general fund. 

Every consolidated school corporation shall provide trans- 
portation to and from school for every child living within 
said corporation and more than 1 mile from school; however, 
a vehicle is not required to leave any public highway and the 
board shall designate the routes. 

In districts where schools have been closed for lack of 
pupils, transportation shall be provided for any child residing 
more than 2 miles from the nearest school. 

Kansas. School boards may provide transportation for 
pupils living in the district 2 or more miles from the school 
attended; they shall do so for pupils living 3 or more miles 
from school, or in lieu thereof shall allow parents of said 
pupils a sum not less than 15 cents per day for the trans- 
portation of their pupils; provided, 25 cent* per school day 
shall be allowed parents or guardians of pupils living 5 or 
more miles from schbol. 

Consolidated districts shall .provide transportation to 
pupils who, live 3 miles fro in school, or in lieu thereof allow 
parante of pupils transported by own transportation an 
amount not to exceed 5 cents per mile, one way, per pupil 
and not to exceed $1 per pupil per day; provided, transporta- 
tion privileges shall not apply to community high-sdhool 
districts in counties of over 8,000 population. 
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Kentucky . — Board of education shall pay the cost of trans- 
portation to a&d from schools for pupils for whom it makes 
no provision within the county or city of their residence 
or in an adjacent, county, city, or district within 4 miles of 
their homes. 

Consolidated districts have power to provide transpor- 
tation by local taxation, or out of county funds, or otherwise. 

Louisiana . — Parish school boards may provide transporta- 
tion for pupils living more than 2 miles from a school of 
suitable grades. 

Maine . — Any town may raise and appropriate a sum for the 
payment of conveyance or board of pupils attending second- 
ary schools. Provided, children residing on islands within 
the towns and cities, transportation shall be paid over regular 
lines! 

Maryland . — When average daily attendance in any school 
for two consecutive terms is less than 12 pupils, said school 
may be closed by the county board of education and trans- 
portation provided fol* pupils. 

When schools are consolidated the county board shall 
pay when necessary for the transportation of pupils to and 
from such consolidated schools. 

Massachusetts . — Where a town of less than 500 does not 
maintain a high school a pupil may attend a high school in 
another town and the school committee shall provide trans- 
portation up to 40 cents per day actual attendance. If 
the school is more than 3 miles from his residence the town 
may be required to pay up to 80 cents per day of attendance. 

Where towns form a union high-school district, transporta- 
■* tion may be furnished when necessary. 

Children living on islands may b£p|'pvided transportation 
to school by the State board of eaTTCation in cases where 
local authorities are not required by law to provide such 
transportation. 

Transportation is furnish ed ^children living more than 2 
miles from school. If the distance exceeds 3 miles but it is 
nearer to another school, transportation shall be furnished 
by the school committee to the other school. 

When in the judgment of the department of education it is 
expedient that a pupil should board in the town of attendance, 
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the town of rosidence may pay toward such board, in lieu of 
transportation, such sum as the committee may fix. 

Michigan . — In rural agricultural school districts the board . 
of education shall provide transportation to pupils living 
more than 1 mile from school. In cases where fewer than six 
pupils reside on or near onv one route, pupils may be boarded 
by consent of paients at some convenient place if cost is less 
than cost of transportation. 

Minnesota . — A school ward may provide free transporta- 
tion to and from school at expense of the district of pupils 
residing more than one-half mile from school. 

Any school district transporting pupils of the district may 
transport pupils residing outside the district but attending 
school within the district upon such pupil presenting himself 
on one of the regular routes traveled in the transportation 
of pupils. 

To receive State aid a consolidated school district shall « 
arrange for transportation or board of pupils living 2 miles 
or mo^e from school. 

Mississippi Trustees of a consolidated school, with the 
county superintendent, are authorized to provide trans- 
portation to and from school for pupils in the district living 
a distance of 2 miles or more from school. 

On petition of majority of patrons the county superin- 
tendent and trustees may provide transportation to any other 
school of such grades as they may designate and pay necessary 
tuition and other expenses. 

Missouri. Transportation may be furnished by a district 
to pupils living more than one-half mile from school upon 
two-third majority vote t>f taxpayers in district at election 
called by board of directors upon petition of IQ taxpayers 
of district. 

State aid of $3 per month per pupil is provided for trans- 
portation of pupils living more than 2 miles from school. 

Montana . — Trustees of any district, when they deem it 
for the best interests of the district, may furnish transporta- 
tion for pupils or provide board, rent, and tuitioywhile 
attending school. 

Nebraska . — Where there are less than 5 children between 7 
and 16 years, inclusive, the board may use school funds for 
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board or transportation and other expenses of said pupils 
attending in another district as arranged with board of said 
other districts. 

All consolidated schools are required to '’furnish trans- 
portation for rural pupils. 

Board of education of a city or a board of trustees of a 
high-school district, by a two-third vote of entire hoard, is 
empowered to provide transportation to pupils. 

Board of trustees of a high-school district by a two-third 
vote is empowered to contract with board of another district 
for instruction of pupils in first district and make provision 
for transportation of said pupils. 

Nevada . — The hoard of trustees or board of education of 
each city, town, and district may use money from the county 
fund for thqj transportation of pupils to and from school. 

New Hampshire . — The school board may furnish trans- 
portation td high-school pupils when it finds this desirable 
and shall furnish it when directed by the commissioner of 
education. ^ 

New Jersey . — Whenever in any district there shall be 
children living remote from the schoolhouse, the board of 
education,, of such district may make rules and contract 
for transportation of such children to and from school. 

New Mexico . — No budget allowance for the transportation 
of pupils shall be made in any school district unless there are 
at least eight pupils of school age whom it is necessary to 
transport and no budget allowance shall be made for trans- 
portation of pupils residing within 3 miles of the school 
building. 

New Tor A:. —Whenever a district contracts with another 
district for the education of the pupils residing in said dis- 
trict or whenever pupils reside remote from the school- 
house the inhabitant voters of said district may authorize 
transportation of such pupils. * 

The commissioner of education has power in any central 
district to require said district to furnish transportation to 
pupils as in his judgment require it. 

North Carolina . — Upon the consolidation of two or more 
school districts into one by the county board of education 
the said board is empowered to make provisions for the trans- 
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portation of pupils in the consolidated district who reside too 
far from the schoolhouse to attend without transportation. 

North Dakota. — If child resides 2 miles from school the 
board of education, except in consolidated schools, may pay 
the family whose child or children attend school a sum per 
day in proportion to the distance from school ranging from 
5 cents per day for those living 2 ft miles from school to 50 
cents per day to those living 5ft to 6 miles from school and 5 
cents per % mile per day beyond 6 miles. Provided, the 
board at its optionpay (1) furnish vehicular transportation by 
public conveyance to such family or (2) furnish such family 
the equivalent of such payment in lodging or tuition at some 
other public school if acceptable to the family. 

Ohio. — Pupils attending a high school maintained in a 
centralized rural-school district are entitled to transportation. 
The board of education of any other district may provide 
transportation to a high school within or without the school 
district when deemed advisable by the county" board of 
education. 

Oklahoma. Transportation may be provided in union- 
graded districts if so voted by 60 per cent of voters present 
at. the meeting. 

In consolidated districts the board may provide transporta- 
tion Jte^Supils residing 2 or more miles from school. 

£hegon. — School board may provide transportation to 
pupils residing more than 1 mile from school in the local 
.district when authorized by a majority vote of the legal voters 
of said district. 

District school boards of. the first tnd second classes may 
provide transportation for pupils when deemed advisable by 
the board. 

A district board may, instead of providing transportation, 
furnish board an^lodgingfor odv pupil when, in the judgment 
of the board, it may be done at equal or less expense. 

Pennsylvania.— Boa^d of school directors in any district 
may, out of funds of the district, provide free transportation 
of pupils to and from school. 

Rhode Island. — School Committee shall provide suitable 
transportation to and from schools fqr pupils who reside 90 
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far from any public school as to make their regular attendance 
impracticable. 

South Carolina. — The* county board of education of each 
county shall designate -official routes for the transportation 
of pupils to and fron^he public schools to be approved by 
the State department bf education. 

There shall be paid for transportation out of the State 
funds appropriated for the 6-0-1 school law the sum of 
$350,000 to the appropriation to the counties of the State on 
the basjs of per pupil per mile of transportation on official 
routes. 

South Dakota. — The board of education of a consolidated 7 
school district is authorized to provide transportation of 
pupils and it shall be the duty of the board to provide and 
maintain means of transportation for all pupils living more 
than 2H miles from the school. 

Tennessee. — The county board provides transportation for 
pupils who reside too far from the school ,to attend without 
such transportation and when the number of pupils justify 
and the same is paid for out of the public high-school funds 
for the transportation of pupils. 

Texas. — Trustees of any district may make provision for 
the transportation of pupils. 

Utah. — The minimum uniform educational program out- 
lined provides for the transportation to and from school of 
all pupils living more than 2K miles from school. 

Vermont. — A school district may provide transportation 
for its pupils attending high-school grades. 

Virginia. — The school board shall provide transportation 
of pupils whenever such procedure will contribute to the 
efficiency of the schbol system. • 

Washington — The. board of directors is authorized to fur- 
nish transportation to pupils. ' , 

West Virginia. — The board of education has authority to 
provide at public expense for the transportation of pupils 
to and from school. 

Wisconsin. — The school-district meeting may authorize 
the board to provide transportation for all children of school 
age residing in the district. * w 
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When in thfe judgment of the board and the parents it is 
to the advantage of the district and the child, the board 
may provide board and lodging in lieu of transportation anti 
pay not exceeding $2 per week for same. The district is 
reimbursed $1 per week for child so boarded. 

Wyoming . — District boards are- authorized to provide 
transportation to pupils. 

Dormitories . — In areas sparsely settled £bme school dis- 
tricts maintain dormitories for high-school pupils who reside 
great distances from school. In response to a request for 
information on this matter authorities in only 11 States 
reported that school boards operate dormitories. Mississippi 
reported 46 dormitories and Montana, 19. Other States re- 
ported much smaller numbers. In all, 89 dormitoi^es were 
reported in connection with public secondary schools. They 
are to be found chiefly in the States in which county high 
schools hold sway. 

Although dormitories for high-school pupils are not main- 
tained in many communities, nonresident pupils in consider- 
able lumbers arrange for board and room in town during 
the school months. Data for 68 high schools in Minnesota 
show that 17 per-cent of the nonresident pupils secured board 
and room in town during the greater part of the school year. ' 
In Wisconsin 8 per cent of the nonresident pupils in 49’ high 
schools reported that they resided in town 1 during most o> 
the school year. Facts gathered for 26 high schools selected 
at random in North Dakota 'indicate that 13 per cent of the 
5,193 pupils enrolled in these schools arranged for board and 
room in the towns where theyjvere attending school. 

Thu dormitory provided in connection with secondary 
schools is not a new practice. The academy of the earlier 
days in many instances operated dormitories as part of the 
school plant. At the present time agricultural high schools, 
operated in-con jui^ion with the State universities, and those 
maintained through State support in Minnesota afcd New 
York operate dormitories. If one considers the country as a 
whole, the use of the dormitory as a means of making second- 
ary schools more readily accessible will probably not be 
greatly extended except in a few States with sparsely settled 
populations. 

\ 
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6. COMBINING DISTRICTS TO MAINTAIN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

Establishment of “unions’' and “joint” school districts — 
Another means of increasing the availability -of secondary 
schools is the “union” or “joint” district. Districts main- 
taining elementary schools only have been encouraged to 
join with neighboring school districts in the support of high # 
schools. In’several States legal authority has been granted 
for taking ,the necessary steps. The board of control is 
made up of all the members of the school boards involved, 
a number “of persons are selected from among the members 
to comprise a new high-school boajd, or members of the 
new board are elected without regard to their membership 
in elementary*school boards. The school districts creating 
the union do not lose their identity. The new boards of 
the union or joint union high schools have all the corporate 
powers granted the.ifcgular schcol districts. In practice the 
union high school is operated independently of the elemen- • 
tary schools in the districts united for high-school purposes. 

Although encouragement has been given in some States 
to bring together several districts to create a hljgn school, 
particularly to avoid the establishment of additional small 
high schools, the outcome has not always been satisfactory. 

In the process of union the districts associated are not dis- 
solved or divested of their basic powers and hence they are 
merged for high-school purposes only. Occasions have 
arisen Vfcien some minor disagreement has. led the people ty 
demand a dissolution of the arrangement and the union high 
school is then abandoned. There are instances In which the 
boards of education of underlying elementary-school dis, 
tricts and the board of the union high-school district select 
the same person us the superintendent. Sometimes in these 
situations conditions unfavorable to efficient administration 
have been reported. • ' 

Consolidation— As cities expand their borders small towns 
and farm areas are engulfed and the schools of' the new area 
become a part of the city school system. In the past, due ^ 
to poor planning, the process involved much loss, since 
buildings in the old district near the boundaries wytp not 
♦designed for use by the city into which the district was 
drawn. City "district planning is now anticipating this 
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problem and in most large cities building programs are set 
up in such a maimer as will economically, meet building 
demands as the city expands. 

Educational leadership a few decades ago saw in consoli- 
dation the solution of the educational problems in the small 
town and in the open country. Consolidation in States 
with the county system meant the reduction of the number 
of schools in the county. Consolidation in States that oper- 
ated under the small corporate district plan is expected ‘to 
result in reduction in the number of school coiporatfons. In 
most sections of the country, consolidation has beeri slow. 

In many instances, the failure has been due to too great an 
enthusiasm and too little knowledge of the economic and 
social elements involved. The consolidation of school dis- 
tricts in general has made little progress, largely because 
the initial efforts were concentrated on the reduction of the- 
number jof schools as *soon as consolidations were effected. ' 
In other words, consolidation in the past involved too great a 
capital expenditure for the school plant and hence excessive 
increases in tax burden on farm lands. 

Some of the most satisfactory consolidations have been 
those that have occurred in the county school districts in 
which, over a period of years, large school units have been 
established throughout the area under the jurisdiction of a 
county - board of education. These consolidations have 
resulted in reducing the number of sniiall schools and have 
enlarged the attendance districts ^roughotit* the county, 
even though no reduction in the number of corporate school 
systems has resulted. In the main these consolidations have , 
not so generally affected the number of high schools in 
operation as they have the number of elementary schools. 

A movement closely allied to the practice of consolidation 
that has made some headway is the plan of .contracting for 
the education of the elementary-school pupils. Under this 
plan small school districts, without losing their corporate 
identity, arrange with the neighboring larger district to 
provide the elementary schooling for their children. The 
result of this plan is virtually a consolidation winch operates 
to build a better articulated school system. Since the ar- 
rangements are made yearly under contract, .the larger 
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school i9 forced to supply a schooling satisfactory to the 
patrons from the small districts, otherwise the contract 
is not' renewed for the following year. On the other hand, 
the school hoard rendering the services must be prepared 
constantly to take account of the whims of a fickle public. 

The principles underlying consolidation, but applied in a 
more scientific way, are now being used in the plans of 
several States to increase the size of the corporate school 
districts. These will be discussed in a later section >of this 
report. / 

The economic and social changes that have taken place 
during the past several decades have reduced the population 
of many of the small towns and villages. Improved high- 
ways provide conditions that permit the transportation of 
children with safety and comfort over considerable distances 
in a shorter time than that required to walk to the village 
school. In the Northern States the improved highways are 
open during the most severe winter weather. These changes 
are without doubt a challenge to the present practices that 
tolerate so many small secondary schools. Careful study of 
the issues and a well-executed program of public enlighten- 
ment in relation to them should result in the creation of a 
larger school-district unit of support and administration. If 
a larger administrative unit can be created within the 
States, the consolidation within each unit can be progres- 
sively carried on under trained leadership. 
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CHAPTER III : SPECIAL PROVISIONS FOR SECONDARY 

EDUCATION 

\ 1. THE COUATY HIGH SCHOOL 

Scape of the. chapter . — The foregoing chapter dealt largely 
with the development of opportunities for secondary educa- 
tion within local school districts. The present chapter has 
two main purposes. The first of these is to depict the ad- 
ditional provisions for secondary education which have been 
made in the different States, presumably to increase the 
availability of and improve education at this level. This is 
quite logically followed by an effort to give a generalized- 
picture of the development throughout the country by con- 
sidering the accessibility of secondary schools and endeavor- 
ing to group the different types of district provisions for 
secondary education. 

The county high-school plan . — Without making a corporate 
school district of the county, several States have created a 
county board of education and have granted it the corporate 
authority to establish at least one county high school. For 
example, in Montana there are 20 such schools. In Tennes- 
see where more than one may be established in a county, 
there are 621 white and 49 colored county hi^h schools. 
These schools are independent of other schooN systems 
of the county and are supported by a county-wide tax. This 
type of county high school must be differentiated in one’s 
thinking from the high schools that operate in States in which 
the county is the corporate school division. The latter type 
of high school is also in a sense a county school, but each is 
associated with and is an administrative unit within a com- 
plete county school system. 

The independent county high school superimposed on the 
elementary-scbool districts and located at the county seat 
has rendered valuable educational services in those areas in 
which the population is small and scattered. Originally, 
as was the case in Montana, the county high schools were 
conceived to meet such a situation. As the population in- 
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creased and as the villages grew in skce, the demand for high 
schools in otherf section of these counties became pressing. 
When other schools were thus established, political and 
community strife often arose and the larger towns had the 
advantage and determined the school policies. 

County high schools in Tennessee . — The plan through which 
county high schools may be established in Tennessee is as 
follows: 's 

fn each county there is a county board of education com- 
posed of 7 members selected by the county court for a term 
of 7 years. The law specifically excludes thode counties, 1 2 
in number according to Taylor *, in which the county superin- 
tendents are chosen by popular vote and, in addition, Knox 
and Shelby Counties. The county board of education has 
authority to control and manage all county public schools 
previously established or that may thereafter be established. 

The county superintendent is chosen biennially by the 
county court, is ex-officio secretary of the county board of 
education, and acts for the board in seeing that the school laws 
are executed. However, about a third of the county superin- 
tendents are chosen by the people by popular vote. 

The lines of authority may be shown somewhat as follows: 
At least one 4-year county high school must be established 
and maintained in every County pf the State. The county 
board of education, however, has the authority to establish 
one or more additional high schools if it desires, provided 
that the school funds are sufficient, that no 2-year school be 
established with fewer than 10 high-school pupils, and that 
no additional 4-year schooL with fewer than 30 high-school 
pupils is operated. 

Certain cities and incorporated towns operate systems of 
public schools independently of county control under the 
provisions of their charters which were granted by the 
legislature in past years. 

Under certain restrictions, as was reported in Chapter I, 
the county boards of education have the power to make con- 
tracts with the proper authorities of private schools, or with 
city boards of education whereby the county high school 
may be conducted in the private or city schools. Eleven 

1 Taylor, J. C. f A Study olTnoenn County Boer da of Education* George Peabody Col- 
lege, Masters thosi* 1920, p. A 
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of the comities have entered into contracts with city school 
systems for furnishing school facilities to a portion of the 
county children oqtside the city districts. One county con- 
tracts with a private school. The amount of the consider- 
ation involved is agreed upon by the contracting parties. 

It is possible for counties to maintain a school jointly; 
this is done at Wliitehouse in Sumner County with Robinson 
County cooperating. At present these counties operate a 
joint high school which is located just inside the Sumner 
County line. The elementary school has been built jointly 
by the two counties. However, Sumner County voted the 
greater portion of the necessary funds for its construction. 
The deed to the high school is made jointly to both boards. 
Both county boards meet jointly in the employment of the 
high-school principal; both boards contract separately with 
each teacher employed and state the amount of salary to 
be paid by each board; and both contribute to the support 
of the high school located at Whitehouse. 

At Columbia, Tenn., in Maury County, is an example of 
a county system contracting with the city schools for pro- 
viding educational facilities to county high-school pupils. 
The city has its own board of nine members chosen by the 
city council and is entirely independent of county control. 
The arrangement agreed to by the county of Maury and the 
city of Columbia is aa follows: 

(1) The city furnishes and maintains the plant ^nd pays each 
month a sum of $600 toward teachers’ salaries. 

(2) Maury County pays $1,860 each month toward teachers’ 
salaries. 

(3) Each board contracts separately with teachers agreed on by 
the two boards as teachers are employed. Each board 
issues a warrant for its share of each teacher’s salary. For 
example, Mr. A receives from the county, $167.72 per 
month and from the city, $12.28 per month, mAlHiig a total 
of $180 per month. 

(4) Transportation is a matter of county oonoern because only 
county pupils need transportation. The total amount spent 
each year for the transportation of high-school pupils is 
about $3,200 but, as there are four 4-year high schools and 
seven 2-year high schools in the county, .there is no way of 
determining from the available data the amount spent for 
transporting high-school pupils to the Columbia Central 
High School. 
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P. L. Harned, Commissioner of Education of Tennessee, 
makes the following comment in regard to the establishment 
of county high schools in that State. 

Each county board of education should make a careful Burvey of 
the county in regard to its high-school needs and, consequently, work 
out a definite program to be followed in the administration 'of these 
schools. ; : : Such a policy will destroy the present plan followed 
by many ‘Boards of playing one community against another, or of one 
board member trading with another to secure the establishment of a 
new high school . 1 

The law provides that the superintendent of the elemen- 
tary schools in the town or city in which the county high 
school is located can .he selected as the principal of the high 
school as well. The superintendent thus becomes responsible 
to two separate and independent school boards. One need 
not point out the difficulties that are likely to arise under 
such an arrangement. To carry on a program planned to 
improve the relationships in the elementary schools and the 
high school in situations of this kind a high order of coopera- 
tion is necessary among school boards and school officials 
who have little or no responsibility to one another. In 
counties in which this type of organization exists the reor- 
ganization of the units of administration is impossible even 
though it be admitted that the junior high school or a 6- 
year high school may serve better than the conventional 
.organization the educational needs of youth. 

County agricultural high schools . — Legislation was enacted 
in 1908 in Mississippi that made it lawful for each county 
board of education to establish a county-wide agricultural 
high school. In 1910 the county boards were authorized to 
provide a similar school for colored youth'. These schools 
share in State appropriations if they comply with certain 
regulations fixing the amount of land, the kind of dormitory, 
the number of boarding students, and certain educational 
standards. At the present time (1931) there are 48 such 
schools. No school has been organized since 1919. In 
understanding the plan of these schools, it is well to remem- 
ber that Mississippi is dominantly a local-district and not a 
county-unit State. 

t Annual Report, 8tata Department of Education, Nashville, Tenn., 1930-30, p. 3a 
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Table 3 .—Enrollment and number of graduate* in Mississippi county 

agricultural high schools 1 


Year ending 

Enrollment 

Number o( 
graduates 

1925 

7,247 

7,656 

7,617 

>6,342 

>7,023 

1,-138 
1, 473 
1,438 
1, 280 
L 308 

1926 . 

1927 .... . ... _ 4 

1928 

1929 



> Biennial Report and Recommendations of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Mississippi, 1927-1929, p. 23. 

* Larger schools organized Junior colleges and dropped grades 9 and 10. 

■ Increase due to number of schools serving increasingly as central high schools. 

It appears that some of the larger of these specialized 
county high schools are developing into junior colleges and 
are omitting the work of the ninth and tenth years. On 
the other hand some of the schools are fitting into a program 
of reorganization of secondary schools and are extending their 
offerings and thus becoming central, high schools comprehen- 
sive in character. 8 

One feature of the plan provides that two or more counties 
jffay unite to establish a joint county agricultural high school. 
In case two or more counties cooperate, the board of trustees 
is made up of six persons from each county and the county 
superintendents. These members are selected by the county 
board of supervisors and the county board -of education. 
These schools are thus removed from the direct control of the 
people. 

It is also possible foiSco unties in Mississippi to establish 
junior colleges in connection with these agricultural high 
schools in accordance with the requirements set forth by the 
zoning committee of the State junior college commission. 
The commission hopes to limit the number of tax-supported 
junior colleges to about 12, and has divided the State into 
districts, stating in effect that it will recognize no other?. 

An example of a situation in which this plan was carried out 
is the agricultural hi^r school and junior college maintained 
jointly by Humphreys and Sunflower Counties. The county 
agricultural high school at Moorhead, which is in Sunflower 
County, was established in 191 1 under the law of 1910 which 
first permitted the establishment of these schools. This 

• Biennial Report end Recommendations, Bute ^Superintendent of Public Education 

Mississippi, 1027-1929, p. 29. [ 48 ] 
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high school now operates grades 10, 11, and 12. All ninth- 
grade pupils are .taught in the high school, with its corps of 
instructors and as a regular part of its pupil body, but classes 
are maintained at the pro rata cost per pupil by the Moorhead 
consolidated school or by other consolidated schools which 
may elect to send their ninth-grade pupils to the agricultural 
high school. During 1930 the Moorhead consolidated school 
paid $90 per pupil for ninth-grade pupils attending the agri- 
cultural high school. The total enrollment for the year end- 
ing in 1931 was 217, and the numbers in each grade were: 
-Ninth, 58; tenth, 47; eleventh, 48; and twelfth, 64. The 
enrollment included also 94 college freshmen and 40 college 
sophomores. 

The agricultural high school and junior college are joint 
schools, in support of which Humphreys County cooperates 
with Sunflower County. The funds derived from the co- 
operating counties amount to about $120 for each high-school 
pupil and about $180 for each junior-college student in at- 
tendance. (The law seemingly intakes no provision as to the 
amount of support from each county, and determination of 
this is left either m the hands of the county boards which enter 
into the agreement to establish such schools or in the hands 
of the boards of trustees which govern the schools.) 

Moorhead, the location of the school, lies in the heart of the 
Mississippi Delta country. Agriculture is almost the sole 
occupation of the residents of the section. The State law 
providing for these schools specifies that all boys must take 
agriculture and all girls home economics. Moorhead is a 
typical Delta town of about J,500 inhabitants. On the 
campus at present are eight buildings valued at approxi- 
mately $350,000. These consist of the old high-school build- 
ing, two' dormitories together housing about 160 pupils, a 
shop, a gymnasium, a bam, a poultry house, and a new 
junior college building. A contract was let in 1931 for the 
construction of a new dormitory building, including a hospital 
uhit. 

Transportation is furnished to about 40 high-school and 20 
junior-college students. Transportation, however, is entirely 
ip the hands of the county superintendent and the individual 
school has nothing to do with it. 
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The school receives support from the following sources: 

(1) For pupils in grades 10, 11, and 12, about $8,000 in State aid, 

not counting aid for vocational work. 

(2) For pupils of the ninth grajle from consolidated schools, about 

$ 2 , 000 . 

(3) For pupils coming from cooperating counties, about $180 per 

student in attendance ^college and about $120 per pupil 
iu attendance in the agricultural high school. 

(4) Other counties with pupils in attendance pay on a tuition 

basis of about $60 per pupil. 

(5) From State-aid, about $9,000 for junior-college students in at; 

tendance. This aid is distributed at the rate of about $70 
per student and is in addition to a flat sum to all junior 
colleges! In 1930 the legislature appropriated $476,000 for 
the support of junior colleges. Of this amount one-half 
divided equally among the junior colleges and the 
remainder was distributed in proportion to average daily 
attendance of junior colleges. 4 

(0) Sunflower County raises the remainder of the budget (ap- 
proximately $vjp,000) on a county tax of about 1.5 mills. 

These county agricultural schools are undergoing some 
change. The extent to which an institution of the kind con- 
ceived by those who fostered it in 1908 meets the educational 
needs of the counties in a practical way can not be deter- 
mined by the data available. 

Although the'independent county high school met an un- 
questioned need during the development of the State school 
systems in certain areas, conditions, h^ve changed and some 
question has been raised as to whether this type of school 
should and will increase in numfcrs. Among students of the 
problem are some who believe that -experience points toward 
the desirability of amalgamating all the schools in a county 
or in some other larger area into one system with one con- 
trolling board of education. The advisability seems most 
apparent for counties that have already established the county 
high school and have a small and widely scattered population. 

f. THE 8KPARATB HIQH'SCHOOL DISTRICT 

The States and areas with separate high-school districts . — 
The development in a few States has emphasized the sepa- 
rate or independent high-school district. In some part this 

4 (Hnertl L»w« of Mississippi, 1031, p, 400. 
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development overlaps on unionization and - consolidation 
described in the final section of the chapter immediately 
preceding. 

In California, Illinois, and to a lesser degree in Wisconsin, 
separate and independent high-school districts have been 
superimposed on the elementary-school districts of the State. 
In the larger centers of population complete systems of 
schools are in operation. The separate independent town- 
ship or community high school, or the. union high-school 
district operate largely in the suburban areas, in the -smaller 
towns, and in the open country. Because the problems in 
California and Illinois are considered in Parts II and III, 
respectively, of this monograph they will be given no further 
attention at this point. 

The Schools of Hartford, Conn .— The student of education 
concerned with the organization of districts must not over- 
look the fact that an interesting history of consolidation 
could be written for each of the older cities in the country. 
The process of .bringing together the- schools within city 
limits into one coordinated system under the control of one 
board of education was in many cases' accomplished only 
after a struggle of a number of years. 

If data available are accurate, Hartford is the one remain- 
ing city in which the high-school district of the city is super- 
imposed on $ number of independent’ elementary-school 
districts. Within the corporate limits of this city are 9 
separate elementary-school districts and 1 all-embracing 
high-school district. The oiganization of these separate 
elementary-school districts dates back to the early his tory 
of the town when, in 1761, 2 separate elementary-school 
districts were authorized by the General Assembly of the 
Colony of Connecticut 8 to take the place of the elementary 
district first organized in 1643. 

The town was located on two sides of the “Little River.” 
This made it “impracticable,” so the report reads, “to set 
up schools or schoolhouses in either of the said societies, so 
as to accommodate the particular members of either respec- 
tively.” As a result there were established two distinct 
districts for the purpose of erecting, keeping, and “ main - 

T * / 

. ' Annua) Report of the Board of School Visitors of the Town of Hartford, 1800, pp. m-m. 
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taming parish schools in the same.” Nine years later, in 
1770, the north district was divided into two districts, one 
of which kept the name of North District, the other taking 
the name of First or Middle School District which was later 
changed to Brown. This process of creating new elemen- 
tary districts by subdividing the old districts and by extend- 
ing the boundaries of the town of Hartford continued until 
10 elementary-school districts were established. One of the 
10 has sinc^ been absorbed by the Northwest district leaving 
at the present time 9 independent elementary -school districts. 

These unit districts are irregular in shape and vary in 
size, in numbers of children enrolled, &nd in taxable wealth. 
Each district chooses a committee oT*three members annually 
for the elementary-school district. The schools are sup- 
ported by a district tax which is augmented by a city-wide 
tax for the purposes of equalization and by State aid dis- 
tributed to all elementary schools. 

Each district committee selects a district superintendent. 
Each superintendent is in charge of from 1 to 7 schools. 
The number of elementary schools maintained by each dis- 
trict is at present as follows: Brown, 1; South, 7; Barnard, 
2; Arsenal, 1; Washington, 2; West Middle, 2; Southwest, 2; 
Northeast, 3; and Northwest, 3. Each school district is in 
fact a separate system for elementary-school purposes. 

The high schools in Hartford are under a city board of 
education chosen by the voters of the - whole city. This 
board is composed of 9 members, 6 of whom are chosen in 
one even-numbered year and 3 the next even-numbered year. 
This board chooses a superintendent of schools for the city 
as a whole. In general the citW board has but little control 
over elementary schools. Articulation is provided in the 
following ways: 

(1) Control by city board of education of the course of atudy 

taught in elementary schools. 

(2) Determination of the school calendar. 

(3) Textbook selection by the city board. 

(4) The principals’ club, which is a voluntary organisation com- 

posed of the superintendent, the 3 high school principals, 
and the 9 district superintendents, meets once a month or 
* on-call to discuss problems affecting the management of 
the schools. 
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(5) The city board has charge of and employs all teachers of 

manual arts, sewing, and cooking, but the elementary- 
school districts pay their salaries. 

(6) The city board employs an attendance officer who serves for 

both the high-school district and all elementary-school 
districts except South which employs its own attendance 
officer. 

Local vocational boards of education. — Although not to be 
thought of as strictly separate high-school districts, the pro- 
vision for vocational education under separate local boards 
is somewhat germane to the present problem and may there- 
fore be mentioned here. When the vocational secondary 
schools and departments were being inaugurated as parts of 
the public schools, two States, Massachusetts and Wisconsin, 
created separate State boards of vocational education. 
Vocational education in the local schools was to be controlled 
through these special State boards. Laws were passed creat- 
ing separate and distinct local vocational boards of educa- 
tion with corporate powers independent of the existing local 
school boards assigned in law the responsibility for the 
public schools. As a result the same city would select two 
boards of education, each operating under law and exercising 
corporate authority in reference to the particular schools in 
their jurisdiction. Wisconsin now alone operates j^ch a 
plan. 

3. STATE-SUPPORTED SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

Types of State-supported secondary schools. — During the 
early period of secondary-school development several States 
found it advantageous to encourage communities to estab- 
“lish high schools by granting special aid to each community 
operating a satisfactory' school. Although the amounts 
granted were small,® it was of material help to the small 
towns operating sijgfi schools. As the methods of allocating 
State funds appropriated for local school support have been 
modernized, the special aid high schools has moved toward 
elimination. The frost , ffequent exception to the rule is 
the case in which State and Federal funds are granted for 
agriculture, home eeWfomics, and industrial education. 

• The Amount panted in Pennsylvania to each high aobool wme $400 a yw. The practice 
wee abolished in 1831 . 
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Id some States it is possible to find districts maintaining: 
high schools that receive State funds in the form of tuition 
payments and other aids amounting to approximately 85 
per cent of the total current costs of the school. The rural 
community vocational high schools in Pennsylvania are a 
ease in point. These schools meet certain special require- 
ments imposed by the State department of education in 
reference to vocational education and hence are able to 
apply vocational funds toward the payment of salaries. 
The result is that a large proportion of the school revenue 
comes from the State. Tho schools remain, however, 
. under local administrative control. 

The State-supported teacher-training institutions through- 
out the country maintain secondary schools for experimental 
and practice-teaching purposes. These schools are operated 
in connection with State universities and colleges as well 
as by State teachers colleges and normal schools. Some 
of these schools are largely State supported, while others 
divide the burden of cost between the State and the income 
from tuition and fees. In some cases the State has gone so 
far 'as to take over completely the public schools of the 
communities in which the teachers colleges are operated. 
The buildings are provided by the State and the high school 
is maintained cooperatively by a division of the costs 
between the community and the State. 

Agricultural schools at the secondary level are also main- 
tained in many land-grant colleges and universities. These 
schools may be maintained at the university center or 
through branch schools located in various sections of the 
State. In other cases the work is carried on in extension 
classes. This work is not the same as that carried on 
through the regular extension division of the State uni- 
versities. Minnesota operates four such schools, one in 
St. Paul and three located in smaller cities. New York 
State operates several agricultural schools. 

State secondary schools in Georgia . — The situation in the 
State of Georgia is an exceptional illustration of the develop- 
ment of secondary schools in connection with the State 
university. In 1906, the general assembly passed an act 
providing for the establishment of a State school of agri- 
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culture and mechanical arts in each of the 11 congressional 
districts. These schools were originally branches of the 
State College of Agriculture of the University of Georgia 
and the university board of trustees was authorized to 
exercise such supervision as it believed necessary to securing 
unity of plan and efficiency in them. T° , 

One of the original motives in the establishment of^he 
schools was to place at least one secondary school within 
reach of the boys and girls in each congressional district. 
However, the schools have in the main proved to be chiefly 
local institutions. At present only 5 remain as agricultural 
high schools. The other 6 have become either 2 or 4 -year 
college, and there is much agitation for the abolishment by 
legislative action of the 5 remaining schools. 

The agricultural schools are State institutions for secondary 
education and as such receive direct appropriations from 
the general assembly for their support. The nature and 
extent of this support are shown in Table 4. 

Table 4 .— Sources and amounts of revenue of State school s of agriculture 
ona mechanical art* in Georgia 1 


^ — 

District 

United 
States 
vooa- 
. tional 
agricul- 
ture 

State 

appro- 

priations 

Facts 

Room, 

board, 

ate. 

Miscel- 

laneous 

Total 

1 

I 

8 

4 

1 

1 

3 

4 

$2,466 

1,930 

0,022 

1,800 

1,666 

$1*138 

16,272 

17,878 

19,828 

19,378 

$2,67^ 

*830 

410 

478 

$9,954 

18,709 

11,348 

7,285 

8,000 

$11,058 

10,203 

4,049 

0,393 

973 

$39,733 
61,484 
39,818 
30,493 
20 148 

* 

7 

8 

9 

10 



t 

Certain illustrative data are at hand concerning one of 
these schools, the Seventh District Agricultural and Me- 
chanical School. This* school is located at Powder Springs 
about 26 miles northwest of Atlanta. It has an enrollment 
of 240 pupils, of whom 186 are housed in dormitories. The 
out-of-town pupils come from 10 States and from 34 counties 
of Georgia. The staff is composed of a principal and 16 
teachers. 




* 
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The board of education for this school is composed of 17 
members, 1 appointed by the governor from each county in 
the congressional district for a term of five years. The 
board has<general charge of the schools and the administra- 
tive details are left largely to the principal. He makes the 
budget and is invited by the appropriations committee of the 
general assembly to appear before it when school appropri- 
ations are under consideration. In this way each school is 
compelled to fight political battles each y ear > n °h only for 
-its current support but frequently also for its very existence. 

State agricultural high schools in Alabama . — In the State of 
Alabama the general administration and supervision of public 
schools is vested in. the county boards of education. The 
cities having a population of 2,500 or more operate under 
their own school boards. City boards and county boards 
may cooperate in the use of the city high school for the 
county pupils. County boards of education may establish 
high schools or special high-school districts may be created 
and may vote local taxes for the support of high schools. 
In addition to the secondary schools that have been developed 
through this type of control, agricultural high schools have 
also been established, maintained, and operated by the State. 
In 1931 there were the following numbers of high schools of 
each type in the State: City high schools, 28; county high 
schools, 67; rural high schools, 182; State agricultural high 
schools, 11; and private secondary schools, 30. This was a 
total of 328 secondary schools in the State. 

The State agricultural high schools in Alabama were origi- 
nally established as branch agricultural experiment stations. 
In 1885, the trustees of the Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege were granted the legislative authority to establish and 
rnnint.fi.in an agricultural experiment station and a brhnch ex- 
periment station at Uniontown in Perry County. In 1903, the 
law. was changed to provide for the establishment of 1 agricul- 
tural school and experimental station in each of the 9 congres- 
sional districts. These wire placed under the control of the 
governor, the State superintendent, the commissioner of agri- 
culture, and two qualified electors of each district. These 
schools were supported by State appropriation out of the agri- 
cultural fund. 7 , 

. V. , 

’ AJtbtm* School Law* 1807, pp. 
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In 1919, the designations of these 9 branch agricultural 
schools and experiment stations were changed to State 
secondary agricultural schools with the provision that the 
“State shall appropriate $7,500 annually for their support. ” 8 
Since the date of their change in name 2 more schools have 
been established, making a total of 1 1 such institutions with 
an enrollment of approximately 2,500 pupils. (Table 5.) 


Table 5. — Enrollments in the Alabama State secondary schools, 1929-90 


School 

Enrollment 

Local 1 

Nonresi- 
dent 1 

Out of 
county 

Total 

1 

t 

3 

4 

6 

Ab be villa- 

111 

37 

3 

161 

Albertville 

338 

80 

6 

423 

Athens 

68 

66 


123 

Blountsvllle 

w 

114 

27 

240 

Cuba 

60 

29 

7 

96 

Evergreen 

129 

72 


201 

Hamilton 

149 

100 


249 

Jackson 

67 

48 

6 

120 

Line ville 

146 

184 

6 

336 

Sylaeauga 

160 

76 

11 

246 

Wetumpka 

138 

104 

3 

246 

Total 



1,461 

909 

67 

% 428 
: 1 


i Local pup (Is are those living within 3 miles of school. 

> Nonresident pupils are those living 3 or more miles from school. 


‘An attempt was made a few years ago to delegate the 
administratioiTGf these State Agricultural high schools to the 
county boards of education in the counties in which they 
were located. This bill failed 9! passage because local 
opinion suspected that the next step would be the withdrawal 
of the $7,500 of State aid if the names of the schools were 
changed and the control were made local. 

The agitation for abolishing the schools as State institu- 
tions comes from the fact that the schools are, as may be 
seen in Table 6, virtually nothing more than county schools 
in the area served. One of the original intentions in the 
establishment of these schools was to bring educational 
facilities within reasonable reach of boys and girls in each 
congressional district. However, the establishment of nu- 

1 Alabama School Low, 1919, p. 796. 
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merous rural, city, and county high schools has made it 
possible for many pupils to obtain high-school education 
without- going the greater distance to an agricultural hi gh 
school. 

State vocational schools in Connecticut . — All States in the 
Union have carried out in practice the principle that, if 
adequately qualified teachers are to be assured the public 
schools, the State must plan for the education of persons 
interested in the teaching profession. The State of Con- 
necticut has extended this principle and has held that the 
State must protect its industrial welfare and therefore must 
see that proper schools are provided to train skilled crafts- 
men and artisans. 9 The argument supporting t.hia principle 
is not so very different from that which has justified the 
State maintenance of agricultural hi g h schools. 

The State Legislature of Connecticut of 1909 under chapter 
85 of the Public Acts authorized the State board of education 
to establish free, public day, part-time, and evening schools 
for instruction in the arts and practices of trades and voca- 
tions, and provided funds for the support of such schools. 
The present statute reads as follows: 

The State board of education may establish, in town* beat adapt ed 
for the purpose, public day and continuation schools, part-time schools, 
and evening schools for instruction in the arts and practices at trades 
and vocations and may maintain any such achopl already established. 
Said board may appoint and remove teachers and make rules for the 
management of and expend funds provided far the support of such 
schools . . . any town in which a schools shall have been established 
or is to be established, under the provisions hereof, may appropriate 
such sums for maintenance or improvement or construction of each 
school and for leasing buildings as it may determine. 1 * 

The total estimated expenses annually chargeable to the State on 
acoount of all schools approved by the 8tate board of education under 
the pro visions of section 866 shall not exceed $366,000 for the focal 
years for whioh such estimates shall have been made. u 

The State board of education has established 11 of these 
trade schools at the following locations: Willimantic, Hart- 
ford, Meriden, Middletown, New Britain, Tomngton, Bridge- 
port, Stamf ord, Putnam, Danbury, and South Manchester. 

* • MkwUUi. A. 8, Vocational U&oettkm tn aa Industrial State, Published la Tba Ctaosliic . 

Educational World, MinnsaoU Untrastty Praia, — p-% uso, p. m. 

* OomrI Statutes ot Connecticut, sea** pp. SOO-M. 

n ibid., mo. sea 
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The New Britain State Trade School may be used to illus- 
trate the type. It was established in 1910 and has devel- 
oped from a 1-story factory building to a well-equipped 
3-story building now housing about 650 pupils. As in the 
case of all trade schools in the State, the New Britain school 
is furnished with a building, heat, light, and power by the 
city in which the school is situated. The State defrays all 
expenses for salaries, materials, supplies, and the like. The 
city of New Britain pays approximately one-fourth and the 
State thgee-fourths of the total operating cost of the trade 
school. Tuition is free to all residents of the State and the 
only cost to pupils is the price of a few personal tools used 
in the trade selected. 

The employment of teaching personnel, the determination 
of the course of study, the financial support of the schools, 
and their general control and supervision rest with the State 
board of education. 

The New Britain Senior High School and the State Trade 
School cooperate closely with each other. Although the two 
schools are housed separately, the buildings are located on 
the same block. The curriculums are so arranged that regu- 
lar high-school pupils may take courses in the trade school 
toward their high-school diplomas. All industrial work is 
carried on in the trade-school shop. 

Other provision for secondary education on State bases . — 
Each of several of the Eastern States maintains a nautical 
school qualifying young men for the merchant marine. These 
schools are in part of secondary grade. They are controlled 
directly through the State departments of education. One 
may likewise find secondary school work carried on in the 
State institutions maintained for the handicapped, such as 
the schools for the deaf and the blind. Many of these State 
institutions are not under the control of the State depart- 
ments of education. For those attending who are qualified 
to do secondary work arrangements may be provided in 
the institution in some cases, while in other cases the pupils 
are sent to local high schools. Some veiy interesting problems 
have arisen in this group concerning the determination of resi- 
dence and in determining who shall be responsible for the pay- 
ment of the tuition of these handicapped young people. 

l»l 
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l PRIVATE SUPPORT OF PUBLIC SECONDARY EDUCATION 

The small school district which constituted the unit of 
school administration in the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury unquestionably retarded the development of free public 
secondary schools. The academy was able to serve a wide 
range of interests and hence was under the circ umst ances 


supported everywhere and became for that period the ac- 
cepted school of secondary grade — the people’s college. In 
time most of these schools were destroyed in competition 
with the public schools. Others persisted and to-day remain 
as well-organiz^, prosperous, private schools. Some of 
these, particularly in Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, and 
in certain Southern States, still retain some contact with tha 
localities in which they exist. Others draw their pupils from 
wide areas. , 

A number of the old academies in New England and New 
York were taken over by the local community to serve as 
high schools. 1 * Many of these schools continue their influ- 
ence in the sections of the &tate which they serve. Private 
gifts in the nature of scholarship funds and libraries and 
various* other donations are monuments to the loyalty which 
these schools engendered among their alumni and friqnds in 
the areas served. Other academies completely lost their 
identity as tkey became local high schools^ 

Franklin Academy, of the town of Malone, N. Y., is an 
interesting and outstanding example of a private academy 
which was taken over by a town to become a public high 
'school. It is the sole remaining school of the type in New 
York State that retains its special charter as granted by the 
legislature. 

In the session of/ 1867 the New York State Legislature by 
special enactment, created the board of education for the 
school system in hd alone, Franklin County, N. Y. The board 
consists of 10 members' 5 of whom are elected by the trustees 
of Franklin Academy, a self-perpetuating body of 20 members. 
This board of trustees has Continued in existence since 1831. 

“ The foDowtag high sc wok ta New YoA State still bar the mums borne wfctfc thsy war* 
prir*U Institutions: D«ta>r*n literary Institute tad High School, FtenkUn; Visokiin Acad- 
emy, Mateos; LcaraowQrth Institute tad Wolcott High School, Wolcott; Middtoburg 
Academy, Wyoming; Mybdens Academy, Seam Falk 
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The evolution of the unique board of control was associated 
with the following history of t^e school : 

Soon after the first settlers ha<Verected their crude log cabins, atten- 
tion was given to the matter of education, with the result that an acad- 
emy was built In 1806 upon land given by the proprietor of the township, 
and now occupied as the site of the present high school. The pioneers 
struggled along the best they could, with an ever-increasing ambition 
to have an academy properly chartered by the State. This required 
an endowment, which seemed insurmountable for years, until finally 
in 1831, after 74 men had mortgaged their farms or homes to raise the 
necessary amount required, the Regents erf the University of the State 
of New York approved the incorporation of the trustees of Franklin 
Academy. The school site, which had been held by the judges of the 
Court of Common Pleas of Franklin County pending the incorporation 
of an academy, was duly conveyed to the new corjioration, and the title 
is held by that body to-day. Franklin Academy, as other like insti- 
tutions of the period, was administered separately from the common- 
school System, which had gradually developed in the nmmntimA , in 
1868 four school districts, covering the village of Malone the 
adjoining territory, were consolidated by an act of the legislature 
under the new name of the Village School District of the Town of 
Malone. 


The Bet provided for five trustees to be elected by the legal voters 
of the consolidated district, and authorised them to make arrangements 
with the trustees of Franklin Academy for instruction of the scholars 
in the district “on such terms and conditions as «hall be 
expedient," 


Evidently this arrangement did not prove satisfactory or advantage- 
ous and in 1867 the legislature established a board of education for the 
village school district as above mentioned, giving to the new board the 
care, management, and control of all of the schools in said district, 
including Franklin Academy. This act provided that “nothing in 
this act shall be held in any wise to affect or impair the separate cor- 
porate existence of said academy or any rights or privileges appertaining 
to it as corporation, except as herein expressly provided," and also that 
said board should have aU of the powers conferred on boards of educa- 
tion in school districts of the same type by the general education law 
of the State. 

The trustees of Franklin Academy, commonly referred to as the 
academic board, continue to function in the following respects: It 
holds the title to tjie 4 acres of land on which there hasten an academy 
building since 1806, at first a 2-story wooden Btructure/built of timbers 
hewn on the spot, and now a modem high-school -building erected in 


1930 at a cost of $600,000. It also holds and administers several 
scholarship funds, the donors of which considered that body best 
suited for the purpose. Its only other, but most important, function Is 
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to elect each year one of its own members to the board of education for 
s term of 5 years. \ 

Great care is taken in the selection of new members of the academic 
board in case of death or resignation, and in general only those men are 
selected who would be competent to serve on the board of education. 

However undemocratic this system may be in principle, «<niw the 
voters may elect but one-half of the membership of the board of 
education, the tact that differences in religion or politics have never 
hsd any influence in the selection of the members of the board or in 
the m a n ag em ent of the schools, due in a large part to the balance 
between the aeadAnic Board on the one part and the voters on the ^ 
other, justifies the continuance of the plan. > . 

Through gifts from alumni of this school a number of scholarships are 
made available; a field house and athletic field have been built, and a 
beautiful public library operated under the direct control of the board of 
education is in the process of cons tru c ti on. a < 


It is easy to understand the step which has led to large gifts 
to many public-school systems from citizens of the town or 
city, yrhen one recalls the relationship that existed between 
the old /reademies and the public. The history of many 
school eygtems is replete with illustrations of the devotion 
to public eaiic&tion that prevails among those, who have 
achieved wealth and prominence. A large proportion of 
these gifts are made toward the support of high schools and 
are presented to provide special services or plant facilities 
such as the following: Sites for buildings, athletic fields^ 
libraries, stadiums, scholarship funds, gymnasiums and 
equipment, buildings and equipment, stages and equipment, 
auditoriums, funds for general school use, private property 
donated for school use, museums and art galleries, and 
cooperative support for maintaining vocational schools. 14 
'Some outstanding examples of liberal gifts to public 
secondary education that include attractive b uilding s, 
grounds, and equipment are those of Chazey,*N. Y.; Nauga- 
tuck, Command Winston-Salem, N. C. 

A PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLBOJB8 

A type of school development that has in recfint years > 
added to the complications of school-district problems is the 
junior college. Intensive research would no doubt reveal 
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the fact that high schools in various sections of the country 
have for many yean past, without designating the provisions 
as junior-college work, been offering to a select body of 
students nonaccpedited postgraduate courses of junior-college 
grade. It would be interesting to know the extent to which 
these courses were accepted by the colleges and th© degree to 
which such practices were violations of the secondary-school 
law of the States concerned. The first State specifically 
authorising such offerings was California. 

In 1907, the State legislature permitted high schools to 
offer postgraduate courses and to collect tuition fees for the 
advanced service. 1 * Other States have followed with analo- 
gous provisions in the law, but junior-college work is being 
given in thepublic schools of a number of States without 
specific automation. Only recently has a supreme court 
(North Carolina) admitted the power of local boards to 
establish junior-college work without specific legislative 
authorization. 

In 1931, there were 136 junior colleges operated in 17 
States in connection with the local school systems. In these 
institutions were enrolled 37,662 students. In the period 
1922-1931 the number of these institutions on local public 
foundations has increased three-fold. 

Public junior-college services are made available in at 
least 3 types of organization. Under one type certain work 
of grades 13 and 14 may be given as postgraduate Btudy in a 
department within a secondary school Under another type 
a school district may organize a separate junior college or 
may associate the upper grades of the high schools with the 
first two yean of collegiate work to form a secondary school 
of 3 to 6 yean of work. Under a third plan, a separate ' 
junior-college district may be incorporated. Each of these 
practices baa been followed to provide locally this upper 
level of secondary-school instruction. 

There is insufficient evidence to indicate which plan of 
organization will provide junior-college work most effectively 
and economically. The history of the development of 
secondary education in the United States would lead one to ( 
assume a skeptical attitude toward a plan that would pro- 

* CaUtanfe School Lav, me. MU, MW, p. M. 
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vide a system of junior-college districts superimposed on the 
present network of districts. There is ground on which to 
contend that, if the junior college is to become a recognized 
part of a State public-school system, the best plan would be 
to reorganize completely the school district system and to 
formulate corporate units within the State in which complete 
systems of schools extending from kindergarten through 
junior college could be operated and maintained. 

In 1931 there were 11 States that provided specifically in 
the school laws for public junior colleges. 1 * Ten States had 
made specific provisions in law for local school systems to 
provide instruction on the junior-college level. Two States 
provided for county junior colleges, joint-ctjunty junior 
i colleges, or for junior-college districts superimposed on exist- 
ing school districts. Froq|the numbers reported it may be 
tfhq^ed that in some States mp/e th^wne'type of organization 
is permissib^^jAjjjjer the law. - ®achiaw specifies the nature of 
control and stfpport as wellges the limiting conditions under 
which th^j^gior college .^ay^e established. 

*. ACCESSIBILITY OP SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Changing needs of accessibility .— Eveiy State has striven to 
create a system of free public secondary school^ that would 
be reasonably accessible to children living within the State 
boundaries. Few if any have succeeded. This task has 
not been 'easily accomplished in the sparsely settled areas, 
particularly where the highways are not improved and where 
the taxable resources are limited. 

In the foregoing pages the many plans and devices that 
are being used to make high-school facilities available to all 
children have been discussed. Among these are the county 
schools of various kinds, the State-supported vocational and 
agricultural schools, the independent high-school districts, 
the plans followed for tuition payments, the provisions for 
the transportation of pupils, and the operation of dormitories 
by boards of education. ; ; • 

It must be remembered that when many of these measures 
described were first projected and put into practice, the mile- - 

M Joy*l, A. E., Factor* Relating to the KetebUihmeat tod Maintenance of Junior College, 
wUtHBpeetal Reference to CaUfomta, Unlrwlty of^Ooliloml* Preee, Berkeley, 1882 . *p, y 
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age of improved highways was limited, the proportion of the 
school population attending high school was small, ancL^he 
aims and purposes of secondary education were rather narrow 
in scope. It would appear quite natural to assume that any 
plan devised for an organization within any State to meet the 
demands for secondary education some decades ago may be 
hardly appropriate to-day and probably even less suitable 
for the young people who may seek admission to secondary 
schools in the future. It therefore behooves educational 
leadership to be as sensitive to the need of constantly review- 
ing those organization plans that are in operation for main- JT 
taininjT secondary schools in a State as it is to keep the 
methods of instruction or the courses of study abreast of 
current requirements. 

Areas served by high schools.— No statistics are available 
that will show the extent of availability of secondary-school 
facilities in each of the States. That the number of second- 
ary-school units is relatively large, and that a considerable 
proportion of these are small higrt schools, are facts well 
known. ' The serious educational problems brought about by 
these small schools have been faced by State educational 
^ departments for a number of yeare. They have been made* • 
"*the subject of special investigation in this survey (See / 
Monograph No. 6.} No acceptable plan has yet been de- 
veloped that can be applied in all States to reduce the number 
of small high bohools and at the same time arrange for equiva- 
lent accessibility. Yet it is entirely clear that if the aims of 
secondary education are to be realized, school units must be 
created in which all pupils may haye (he services of. experi- 
enced and competent teachers. The school must be of a size 
to warrant -the employq£nt of a competent professionally 
educated principal, fend the school offering must be of a kind 
properly to serve the- needs of a wide range of pupil interests. , 

It is not necessary to extend this discussion to show that these 
fundamental attributes of an efficient secondary school are 
not to be obtained economically when independent schools 
are operated in small areas in ^hich the resources are very 
limited and in which only a small number of pupils of high- 
school age are to be found, , 
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In this connection it is pertinent to draw once more on the 
evidence concerning the residential distribution of pupils 
in certain North Central States. In 48 small Wisconsin 
high schools selected at random there were only 8 schools 
in which more than 1 O' per cent of the pupils enrolled lived 
more than 10 miles from school. Only 3 per cent of the 
4,650 pupils registered in these schools lived 10 or more miles 
from school. Eighty-four per cent of the Wisconsin high- 
school pupils studied live less than 5 miles from the school 
they attend. 

Data for high schools in Minnesota tell a somewhat similar 
story. Eighty-three per cent of the 6,212 pupils attending 
68 high schools reside less than 5 miles from school. Sixty- 
four per cent of these young people reside a distance of 2% 
miles or less from the school they attend. 

When distances were measured along the railroads, it was 
noted that 40 per cent of 519 secondary schools of various 
types in Minnesota are less than 10 miles apart. Of these 
schools, 79 were at a distance 20 miles or more from the 
nearest neighboring school. In North Dakota in 30 per cent 
of the counties the mean distance between high schools is 
6 miles or less. These data are for 540 hi gh schools in 
operation in the State in 1930. 17 In only 15 per cent of the 
counties is the mean distance between high schools 10 miles 
or more. Half the high schools in North Dakota are from 
6.5 to 9.2 miles apart as measured along the highway. 

A study of 194 high schools in North Dakota in 1930 re- 
vealed that less than 1 per cent of the 5,111 pupils in attend- 
ance resided 10 miles or more from school. Eighty-one per 
cent of the pupils lived within 1 y 4 miles of the Hi gh school 
attended. 1 * 

The following excerpt from the Wisconsin interim com- 
mittee report indicates the lack of adequate planning in < 
providing for secondary-school facilities for all the children 
ha a State. 1 * 


17 Harig, L. V., Growth and Distribution of Public Secondary Ro h od i in North Dakota, 
limtor'i tbaaia on file in Uni vanity of Minnesota Library, 1011, * 
u Havig, L. V M op dL, p. 64. 

* A plan for Reorganliing Wtaoondn'a 8yatem of Rduoatkm, feeport of the Wtoooostn 
Interim Legislative Committee on Education, Submitted to Legislator* In lttl, p. BX 
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A glance at the , . . high-school district map . r . will disclose that 
less than 19 per cent of the territory of the State is included in the 425 
high-school districts. While it is true that children living outside of 
high-school districts can attend 'neigh boring schools by paying tuition, 
and there were 25,518 of these in 1929-30, yet there is evidence in the 
committee minutes showing that these high schools are not so located 
as to be available to all rural children. In Douglas County there is 
only 1 high school outside of the city of Superior. This is an unusually 
large county and there is no other conclusion possible save that a 
high-school education is being deniod to a large portion of our rural 
children in this and many other counties. There is only 1 high school 
in Florence and Adams Counties, while there are 2 in Villas, Burnett, 
Kenosha; and 3 in Langlade, Lincoln, Ozaukee, Sawyer, Iron, and 
Piptn. Most of these counties are large in size and if sufficient property 
valuation were available (legal minimum, $1,250,000), many more 
high schools would be organized. Bayfield County has 9 high schools, 
compared to 2 in Douglas, which is adjacent to it. Grant County has 
( 15 and Crawford only 5, Dane has 14 and Green County on one side 
^ has 6 and Eau Claire on the other side ha s 5. There seems to exist 
no logic by which the peculiarities, either of number, location, or 
distribution of high schools can be defended; for instance, Grant 
County has the largest number of high schools of any county (Mil- 
waukee excepted) in this State, yet Grant County is far from being 
the largest, wealthiest, or the most interested in high-school education. 

The evidence available shows that many high schools do 
not serve large areas. As pointed out, a large proportion of 
the secondary-school pupils attend schools within walking 
distance t>f their homes. In reality few schools fully serve 
an area included within a circle with a radius of 5 miles. 
One may venture the statement that the modern improved f 
l highways are not used so fully as they should be to transport 
high-school pupils and to reduce the number of small schools. 
If the secondary schools in each State extended their services 
to include areas of from 10 to 15 miles surrounding the 
schools, many small schools would disappear with probable 
results in increased efficiency and reduction in taxes. 

The basic weakness in the present school-district organiza- 
tion . — The greatest obstruction to the 1 establishment of 
divisions of a State in which schools may be operated effi- 
ciently is the philosophy on which school-district organiza- 
tions have been erected. The theory that has permitted 
school districts to be created in which a separate elementary 
school or an independent secondary school may be operated 
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hardly seems sound. If all States could begin with the prin- 
ciple that no incorporated school district could be created 
unless a minimum and complete elementary and secondary 
school program can be offered economically within its bound- 
aries, a big step in the solution of the most difficult school 
problem would have been taken. In this connection the 
reader’s attention is called to 'the number of States that 
have large numbers of ungraded school districts. Twenty- 
four of the twenty-eight States from which data have been 
secured (Table 6) have school districts that operate elemen- 
tary schools only or that permit independent secondary 
schools of one type or another. 

Table 6. — Number of elementary, and high-school districts in States and 
the levels 0} education provided 1 


Stait 


Arkansas 

California 

Colorado.* ’* 

Idaho 

Illinois.. 


Indiana. 

Iowa 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Nevada 

New Hampshire.. 
New Jersey 

New Mexico 

Ohio 

Oklahoma. 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. 

Rhode Island. .... 
South Carolina.... 

South Dakota 

Utah 

Washington 

West Virginia 

W iaoonstn 

Wyoming 


Number of Incorporated school 
districts maintaining — 


Elementary 
schools ana 
one or more 
years of 
high-school 
work 


410 

30 

83 

m 

407 

752 
l f 125 
210 
24 
227 

073 

391 

10 

240 

170 

200 
* ioo 
834 
196 
,180 

20 

302 

407 

40 

207 

43 

658 

111 


Elementary 

schools 

only 


3,275 

86 

1, 228 

10,060 

415 

3,745 

308 


128 

0,150 

7,304 

305 

150 

353 


1,200 

4,001 

1,745 

1,801 

10 
1, 614 
3,030 


1,630 

5 

7,111 

100 


1 No data at hand to r States omitted, 
of education during 1930. 


High 

schools 

only 


230 


24 

610 


&r 

12 

2 

00 


60 

11 

83 

11 


D»U reportedww, submitted by State departments 
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Administrative difficulties arising in a complex schbol-district 
system . — It is unfortunate that, as public secondary schools 
were developed, the whole educational problem in each State 
was not considered as each advance step was taken; A 
State public-school system can not function efficiently unless 
each year of schooling is closely articulated to the year of 
work that follows. Close articulation is exceedingly difficult 
of attainment if the elementary school which a child attends 
is not associated with the high school W plans to enter. 
Coordination of the work for a 12-year program is made 
much more complex when part of the children attending 
high schools have had their elementary education in the 
same systQfia while others have had 8 years of schooling in 
^ an independent ungraded school. 

Equalization of tax load oan Tiardly be anticipated in an 
area in which each of two or more of boards of education 
have the authority to levy separateXaxes for school purposes. 
One board of education may direct a levy for high-school 
needs, and a large number of boards may tax parts of the 
same areas for the support of elementary schools. Since 
the educational requirements and expenditures of the area 
are not viewed as a whole, either some division of the system 
may be handicapped or the tax burden may fall too heavily 
on property owners in the area because of the combined levy. 

The larger the number of school districts and the greater 
the freedom of districts in determining the kind of schools 
to be maintained, the more complex becomes the whole 
problem of support. Variations in ability of local areas to 
support the schools established increase directly with the 
number of districts and the kind of schools that are main- 
tained in these districts. Every effort made by a State to 
equalize the educational cost burden, w r here the number 
of districts is large, by increasing the State subventions, 
intrenches more deeply undesirable conditions, gives certain 
areas advantages over others, and creates additional un- 
satisfactory school situations that eventually demand 
adjustment. 

Much might be said concerning Hha^administrative and 
supervisory complications that arise in States in which all 
school districts do not operate a complete pregram of public- 
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school work. It is practically impossible in small school 
systems to provide with the resources available, a staff 
qualified to give pupils the basic special services required. 
In areas in which secondary schools are superimposed on 
independent elementary-school districts, administrative a^d^ 
supervisory staff officers must be duplicated if efficient 
schools are to be maintained. If the administrative and 
supervisory services in these districts are adequate the 
overhead cost becomes excessive. 

7 . CLASSIFICATION OF PATTERNS OF SCHOOL-DISTRICT ORGANIZATION 

Influences on types of district organization . — The forces of 
circumstances and expediency compelled each State to meet 
the increasing demand for extending educational opportunity 
in such a manner as the social, economic, and political con- 
ditions at the time permitted. The state-wide demand for 
publicly supported secondary schools reached its full impetus 
in certain localities following the Civil War, while in others 
this issue was not given its proper consideration until the 
decades just before the opening of the twentieth century:' 

The development of the elementary -school district system 
in the States had much to do with the manner in which the 
States were subsequently divided for the maintenance of 
secondary schools. The public attitude toward the large 
administrative unit as it existed in Utah, the parish concept 
found in Louisiana, the 1-teacher, 1 -trustee school district 
so tenaciously held to in New York, and the town, so sym- 
bolic of the chosen administrative unit in New England, 
represent interests, choices, and traditions that are peculiar 
to the localities concerned and that become determinants of 
policies and types of school districts. The private-school 
development that paralleled the high-school movement also 
continued to exert an influence on the program for public 
secondary education for a long period of time. 

The history of secondary education in the United States 
reveals distinct influences of one State on -another and the 
effects are shown clearly in the manner in which secondary- 
school needs were met in the newer more westerly States. In 
these it seemed necessary to adapt to a new area a school- 
district organisation that prevailed in Eastern States. 
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Studies in the development of the school-district organi- 
zation reveal a number of factors that appear to have been 
common to all States. Educational leadership, although 
alert, was able to effect only slight changes in school-district 
organization, albeit the need for reform may always have 
been apparent. The practice of pat chin g up the system 
and attaching new organizations ^^educational needs 
expanded so intrenched the underlying districts in many 
sections that basic changes, recognized as desirable, seem 
now impossible. 

Responsible authority has not in the past recognized fully 
the need for keeping the school-district organization flexi- 
ble. This has resulted from the failure to realize that with 
an institution as dynamic ^heducation, the machinery for 
[ its administration and control should not remain static if 
efficient and economical results are to be achieved. At the 
time when States were developing a program for secondary 
education, conditions were not such as to suggest to the 
leaders that the problem be studied with a view to evolving 
a coordinated system of schools that would include for a 
whole State the 12 years— or, shall we say, 14 years — of 
schooling. Only in recent years have programs for creating 
a more desirable division of a State for purposes of support 
and administration of schools been adequately conceived or 
presented for a period long enough for the public to become 
fully enlightened regarding their merits and advantages. 

The problems of State aid and support of schools are 
always present when school-district organizations are dis- 
cussed. The two issues are inseparable. Flans of State aid 
* in operation have often been responsible for the reluctance 
in many local areas within States to consider s chang e in 
school-district bo undarie s. Equalization funds have been 
distributed to school districts that have little justification 
and as a result have made reoiganization practically impossi- 
ble. The usual plans devised to provide special financial 
aid to poorer districts have tended to perpetuate unde- 
sirable types of school systems rather than to bring about a 
type of school district large enough to warrant independent 
existence. 
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The groups . — It is clear enough from the evidence pre- 
sented that the patterns of school -district org aniz ation for 
providing secondary education as they exist to-day are 
extremely varied. In some States the conditions in t.hia 
regard are much the same to-day as they were a half century 
or more ago. In a few localities a complete reorganization 
has taken place within the past few decades; in others, 
reorganization is under way. In many States, as pointed 
• out above, the earlier form of school district remains with 
those that have been added in recent years, resulting in a 
system that is complicated, confusing, and that can not be 
other than inefficient and uneconomical. There are also <jo 
be found States in which an evolutionaiy process is gradually 
bringing about a more desirable type of school district — the 
evolution evidently being directed to conform to a clear-cut, 
projected plan. 

The many variations in conditions that have already been 
indicated make a classification of States according to type of 
school-district organization difficult to arrange. An y pre- 
pared classification is subject to criticism because of the 
many exceptions to the general rule which are to be found in 
a given State. For purposes of discussion a categorical 
grouping seems desirable and an attempt is therefore made to 
se t forth the most characteristic of types of State oiganiza- 
tions of school districts with the emphasis on the organiza- 
tion planned for operating secondary schools. 

A first group would include States that appear to be tend- 
ing definitely toward a State school system, ^a plan that is 
delegating more control and more responsibility for support 
to the State. Schools are located strategically in various 
sections of the State, each with its corresponding attendance 
district; these district boundaries are kept flexible. In this 
pattern the local control continues to hold sway over certain 
important matters. Delaware is a State f alling in this 
category. 

A second group is made up of the States that have accepted 
a large school district. In many cases the area chosen is the 
county. Each school district represents a complete, coordi- 
nated, articulated school system from the kindergarten 
through the senior high school. The large cities in these 
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States operate their own complete school systems. Mary- 
land with its 23 counties and the city of Baltimore is one of 
the best illustrations of this group of States. 

Group 3 includes a number of States that approximate but 
do not quite attain the conditions in the second group. 
Among these are the New England States in which the cities 
and towns are responsible for maintaining schools. All 
towns, however, do not maintain high schools. For example, 
Massachusetts has 227 cities and towns that operate both 
elementary and high schools and only 128 civil units in 
which high schools are not provided. Connecticut has 169 
school systems, 86 of these operating elementary schools 
only. All school districts in this group of States are not 
necessarily large and there is no doubt further opportunity 
for school-district reorganization in many of the States that 
may be included in this classification. 

Group 4 is made up of States that differ somewhat from 
Group 3 in that practically all school districts that can 
operate a high school of acceptable grade do so, and nearly 
all of the remaining districts support small, 1-teacher^ un- 
graded, elementary organizations. Minnesota, Pennsyl- 
vania, and New York are typical of this group. Minnesota 
has 533 school districts that maintain more or less complete 
school systems, although the high schools in these districts 
are not all 4-year institutions. Minnesota contains also 
7,716 small elementary-school systems. The States in this 
class may, like Minnesota, provide for a complete county 
unit, of which Lake County is an example as well as for other 
types of large school districts. These are special cases, 
however, not disturbing the general pattern of school-dis- 
trict organization existing in these States. 

Group 5 is composed of a number of States that have super- 
imposed a system of high-school districts on a small elemen- 
tary-school district organization. In these States there are 
also to be found complete systems of schools in the larger 
cities as well as other special types of school districts to 
complicate the pattern. California, Illinois, and Wisconsin 
belong in this group. Detailed studies of the school-district 
organizations in California and Illinois will be found in the 
second and third parts of this monograph. 
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.T he and last group contains States that e-an not be 
conveniently classified in the foregoing groups). These 
States have characteristics like those in several of the other 
groups but may likewise provide for the superimposed locally 
supported county high school or the State-supported county 
high school. Some States are in ^ classes- by themselves in 
that practically every form ot school district organization is 
to be found somewhere within their boundaries. In thin 
\ group are to be found such States as Montana. Geonria 
\ and Tennessee. ° 
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CHAPTER IV : PLAN8 FOR TftE REORGANIZATION 
OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

/. THE DYNAMICS OF DISTRICT ORGANIZATION 

Governmental costs have never before been challenged 
by so many interests as they have been during the past 
decade. Students of government after intensive surveys 
of the civil divisions in certain "States report much duplica- 
tion of services and excessive costs due to the types of 
governmental organizations that prevail in the county, 
township, and village. In several States the people at large 
have shown an interest in these affairs and appear to be 
willing to consider plans for modernizing the governmental 
organization in counties and in the townships. 

The same forces that are leading the publio to the con- 
sideration of plans to change the organization within civil 
divisions of, the States will eventually demand change in 
the eduCational*pyB terns in these States that operate the 
small school district, and in those States that permit sepa- 
rate school districts in which elementary schools and hi gh 
schools are independently maintained. It is becoming more 
and more apparent that governmental and educational costs 
can not be decreased much below the present levels through 
salary reductions. If costs are to be materially modified 
and if taxes are to' be decreased, the solution must be through 
improved organization and management. In other words, 
economic forces are beginning to focys public attention on 
the problems that students of government and education 
have for a number of yean been endeavoring to solve. 
Many changes that have taken place in banking, in mer- 
chandising, and in other lines of business have been accepted 
by the publio. These developments in business practices 
are no doubt being reflected in the general thinking of the 
people, and the publio schools will be again called upon as in 
the past to apply to the management of publio schools the 
best practices originating in private enterprise. 
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Factors like improved highways, changes in means of 
transportation, social movements affecting population 
growth, and modern methods of doing business are constantly 
building up some areas of a State and destroying others. 
Shifts in resources and population are continuously under 
way in all States. Many small towns are growing smaller, 
and cities more strategically located are rapidly extending 
their boundaries. Areas that once supported many families 
are practically, uninhabited. It is fundamentally unsound 
to allow local areas to have complete control of the nature 
of the districts and schools to be operated -when changes of 
the kind referred to are continuously in progress. School- 
district organization can not remain static and unc hanging 
under such circumstances. Educational problems must be 
viewed not solely for. their local application but must find 
their solution through studying them in relationship to the 
State as a whole. 

In the past, even though the principle that “education 
is a State function” was generally accepted,’ the State’s 
educational program had been considered too largely from 
the local point of view. It was assumed that the school 
offering must be adjusted to the prevailing separate adminis- 
trative divisions, even though there was no justification for 
many of the school districts in existence. Educational 
leadership has frequently overlooked the.fact that, the legis- 
lature in creating a school-district system did so to provide 
the educational services needed at that time, and that the 
legislature continues to have the power to modify the school-* 
district system in such ways as will provide public education 
of the type and form needed to-day. 

The privilege and responsibility for modifying the nature 
and boundaries of school districts as social, economic, and 
educational evolution demands should remain with the legis- 
lature. * Yet it behooves educational leadership in each 
State to be prepared to show how this base issue in educa- * 
tion&l ad m i nis tration should be met as economic and «oga l 
conditions within the State are modified and as the program 
of education is to be extended. 
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f. CHANGES IN DISTRICT ORGANIZATION UNDER WAY 

The general situation . — On inquiry, 15 of the 45 States 
reporting indicate that some movement is under way in the 
State to secure legislative approval for a change in the 
school-district organization. Among plans reported are 
those that mention programs that emphasize consolidation, 
that lead to the formation of nonunion high schools, that 
contemplate complete reorganization of the school districts 
of the State, and those that have the county unit of school 
administration as an aim. In the majority of cases the plans 
reported involve but slight changes in the present organize' 
tion to relieve some pressing, long-felt, unsatisfactory 
conditions. 

In discussing these school-district problems it must not 
be overlooked that during the past several years complete 
reorganization of the school-district system in some States 
has taken place. For example, Maryland has reorganized 
into a school system that includes the city of Baltimore with 
an enrollment of about 93,000 pupils and 23 county school 
districts that range in enrollment from approximately 1,000 
to 20,000 pupils. The schools within these areas have been 
progressively improved since the reorganization has taken 
place. Other States have created an equally sound basic 
school-district organization on which the schools of the * 
future may be satisfactorily developed. 

Some of the more notable developments that are taking 
place and that are being projected for the modification of 
school districts in the United States are those in New York, 
North Carolina, Arkansas, and Missouri. 

The New York plan . — For nearly a generation New York 
State has endeavored to modify the small incorporated 
school district. In 1917, after years of struggle, the township 
school law was passed. 1 This law^rovided for a larger school 
district and remained on the statute books but one year 
before it was repealed. This failure in school-district reor- 
ganization was the consequence of poor leadership, public 
misunderstanding, and a distortion of facte by the opposi- 
tion. The unwise attempt to create out of a noneffective 

' 'I V 

i Flwoa, T. 1, The Township School System, Annual Report of State Department of 
Eduo»Uou, New Y*k, vol 1, 1918. 
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civil division of fch© State a corporate school district is 
exemplified by the township movement in New York. 

In 1925 a' central school district law which had beat enacted 
in 1914 was revived. This statute provided for the amalga- 
mation of a number of small rural-school districts. During 
the six years previous to 1931, 138 central school districts had 
been approved by the Commissioner of Education, 55 of 
which have been created in the last two years of thiw period. 
These new districts have been formed, by combining two and 
in some cases as many as 25 small rural districts. Under 
regulations, these new districts must operate approved schools 
from grades 1 to 9, inclusive. The State department of 
education determines whether it is advisable ^ the district 
to operate the upper high-school grades or to transport these 
pupils to other accredited schools. 

This plan of approach to the school-district problem has 
many admirable features as well as certain weaknesses 
apparent as one views the organization in terms of sound 
principles of administration. Those who know the history 
of education in New York State fully appreciate the progress 
that has been made under this plan and believe that an 
entering wedge to the solution of the small school-district 
problem is under way. The new plan at least has avoided 
the bitter contention, distrust, and mifliind ftrw tanking that 
prevailed in the past when reorganization plans werd being 
projected. » 

The North Carolina plan .— The approach to the solutaon of 
the educational problem in North Carolina has been con- 
' sciously toward a more closely coordinated system of schools. 
To bring this about the State has assumed the responsibility 
| by taking upon itself the financial burden for % , 

I min i mum program throughout the State... Tuition payment 
I in public schools is prohibited by the constitution. Bound- 
aries between school districts have beoome lees rigid through 
the authority of the State board of control. This body has 
power to require one school district to provide school facil- 
ities for children residing in a neighboring district when in 
the judgment of the board the plan appears most economical 
and desirable. 
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The Arkansas 'plan. — The Aransas plan is conceived on 
the principle that the State must establish an acceptable 
minimum educational program that shall be equally available 
to all the children of the State: The program agreed upon 
is to determine the nature of the district in which education 
is to be administered. The plan for fixing the boundaries of 
the ultimate corporate school district is developed out of a 
thorough survey of all the counties of the State. In creating 
the desired school district, county lines may be ignored. No 
school district is to be perpetuated that can not maintain a 
complete school system as prescribed in the minimum 
standards agreed upon. In speaking of the development of 
this program Doctor Dawson says: 

During the past two years a study has been oonducted by the division 
of research and surveys of the State department of education for the 
purpose of working out a plan of school organisation and administration 
that will provide standard elementary- and hlgh-school advantages for 
every child in Arkansas and to determine the cost of such plan and the ' 
additional revenue the State will need to provide in order to put such 
plan into operation. Accordingly a detailed study has been made of 
each oounty in the Stjate to determine accurate statement of the educa- 
tional conditions in each ooUnty and to set up plans for a school system 
that will accommodate in the most economical manner the educational 
needs of the children in each county. 

The study shows that in order best to meet the educational needs of 
the children it will be necessary to reduce the number of school districts 
from approximately 4,200 that existed in 1929 to at least 807 consoli- 
dated districts and to reduce the number of schools from approximately 
4,200 to at least 1,786. When budgets were worked out for each of the 
807 proposed school districts it was found that 216 of them would not 
have sufficient funds to maintain elementary and high schools for an 
8-month term on the basis of the equalisation schedule now set up by 
the State board of education. A school program of this kind in these 
216 centers would require annually $1,982,000 in .addition to their 
income from an 18-mfll lax and the present 8tate apportionment. * 1 

The Missouri plan. — Secondary education in Missouri will 
be effected through the county reorganization made possible 
by the legislation enacted in 1931 following the State survey.* 
Intensive studies of each county have been made and in the 
reports of these studies tentative and suggestive plans for 

* Dbwbod, H. end eftort, FtnancUl and Admlnbtmtfre Need of the Public SebooJi of 

Arfrinw , Department of Public Instruction, Little Rook, Ark., 1030, p. 1. 

1 Sfamyer, GK D«, Direc t or, Iffcwri flute Surrey, Bureau of Pubbcttion, Teacher* Collage, 

" Columbia Vxdreattj, New York City, 1031. 
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reorganization have been prepared. The actual initiation 
of the program of reorganization will take place following 
September, 1932, when the county boards of education are 
appointed. In the meantime the people are being kept in- 
formed concerning plans that are being projected in order 
, that they may be fully apprised of the changes contemplated. 



CHAPTER V : CONCLUSION 


f The present report, is the composite result of the summary 
of a mass of accumulated evidence on conditions and prac- 
tices of the analysis of law, and of the review of impressions 
created and data gathered during visits to schools and sys- 
tems and interviews with school authorities. In the limited 
space available an effort has been made to delineate fdr the 
reader a picture that would disclose the most significant 
issues faced by the States to-day as concerns the school- 
district organization for secondary education. It has like- 
wise been the aim to indicate ttajiays and means by which 
the States are endeavoring to improve public secondary 
education through changes made in the school-district or- 
ganization. It remains to give some expression in summary 
form to certain fundamentals and principles that have 
appeared constantly to force themselves to4ne surface while 
the investigation was under way. It is hoped that the pres- 
entation of these apparently basic considerations will stimu- 
late the making of the more intensive studies of the school- 
district issues that seem still to be required in most of the 
States. It is hoped also that these statements in summary 
may serve at least as a partial basis for the set of principles 
that should guide the States while the organizations for the 
administration of schools in the subdivisions are from time 
to time being modified or projected. 

The most outstanding limitation to school-district organi- 
zation as it exists in most States to-day is the apparent lack 
of planning. Few States appear to have any plan other 
than that which arises out of the current demand for fiscal 
relief. This policy may be questioned on the ground that, if 
public schools are to be efficiently and economically main- 
tained, then the organizational machinery erected to provide 
educational services must be constantly studied and reviewed 
in order that the organization may be readapted to provide 
improved services at greater returns per dollar expended. 
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Governmental institutions are difficult to modify; hence, 
the need for a plaryied program that seeks a solution as the 
public reaches the desirable stage of enlightenment. Failure 
to improve governmental machinery in the past has been due 
to inadequacies of leadership, a leadership which, in the first 
place, often took too little account of the need for satis- 
factory planning, and which, in the second place, did not 
properly enlighten the populace concerning the issues in- 
volved. Educational leadership must realize that it may 
take several decades of the most careful planning and public 
enlightenment to bring about desired changes in suenaspects 
of organization as affect the people directly. 

Public education is a dynamic institution and must 
always be kept sensitive to changing conditions. The or- 
ganization of school districts can not remain static if it is to 
provide satisfactorily a service that is modified as the social 
and economic status of the people changes. One of the 
greatest barriers to educational progress is the idea, so 
strongly intrenched in many States, that the school-district 
organization as established is not to be modified. 

Among considerations which it is suggested those interested 
in improving district organization for secondary education 
should take into account are the following: 

If efficient schools are to be economically operated, no 
area of a State should be created as a school district unless 
it can produce a school population sufficiently large to war- 
rant the operation of the complete minimum educational 
program established for the State. 

No school district should be allowed to exist that does not 
have resources sufficient to maintain the complete minim um 
educational program with such additional assistance as may 
be allocated equitably to all districts from a State equalizing 
fund. -w 

Every school district in the State should be of sufficient 
size to warrant the employment of a professionally qualified 
superintendent of schools and a supervisory staff. 

The type of school-district organization is closely associated 
with public-school support. Any proposed modification in 
the plan for distribution of State subventions should be 
studied in relationship to the school-district organization. 
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Since the population and resources in various sections of a 
State are subject to modification, and since the means of 
transportation are also constantly impro^ng, school-district 
boundaries should be made flexible. This, is essential if 
schools are to be conveniently adjusted to the changes that 
are taking place in the areas which they serve. 

Much greater progress in the administration of secondary 
schools would be made if each State would consider the 
present school-district organization as experimental in 
nature. Selected districts might he designated as experi- 
mental centers for the study of the advantages and limita- 
tions of plans in operation and those that are proposed and 
to serve as demonstration school systems in order that the 
people may have the opportunity (o visit and to judge from 
observation the relative effectiveness of different types of 
school-district organization. 
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PART II : SCHOOL AND DISTRICT ORGANIZATION 

IN CALIFORNIA 

BY WILLIAM M. PROCTOB AND 8COVEL B. MATO 

CHAPTER I : PURPOSE, SCOPE, AND PROCEDURES 

1. NA TURK AND PURPOSES OP THE 8TUDY 

Relation of type of district to vertical articulation. — Tha 
reorganization of secondary education has made greater 
progress in the cities than in the rural areas in practically 
every State. One of the principal reasons for* this is that 
the cities represent larger aggregations of taxable wealth 
and are thus able to support better school systems on a min- 
imum tax levy. The better organization oh education in the 
cities is usually accompanied by the adoption of such admin- 
istrative improvements as the introduction of the junior high 
school and the junior college as features of the reorganized 
educational program. In the rural areas the existence of 
many small districts is believed to militate against such 
education^ improvement and expansion. Realizing this 
handicap the fural sections have been attempting to over- 
come it by the process of consolidation of small districts into 
larger administrative areas for all educational purposes. 

Progress along these lines in rural areas has, however, been 
very slow, except in States like New York, and others wRere 
special legislation has been enacted.' In certain States 
such as Illinois and California, the prevailing systems of ^ 
high-school organization seem to interfere with the progress 
of consolidation of rural areas for educational purposes. In 
such States, therefore, the traditional 8-4 organization pre- 
vails outside of the larger cities, and reorganization with a 
view to better articulation of the units of the school system 
has been seriously delayed.* , • 

i Centre) Rural Schools. Bulletin No. 882, Albany, N. Y., Aug. la, 1027. University of 
the State of New York Presa. / 

» Kooe, Leonard V., and Weening, F. J„ Seooodary Education In California, Report of a 
Preliminary 8urvey, California State Printing Office, December, i#», pp. 10 and 11. 
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The purpose of the California project . — The purpose of this 
project of the National Survey of Secondary Education has 
been to try to discover the extent of the relationship existing 
between type of organization for high-school education in the 
State and the progress of reorganization looking to better 
articulation, to study the current proposals for remedial 
action, and to record such as appear to hold promise of con- 
tributing to an ultimate solution of the State’s educational 
problems. 

». 8TEPS TAKEN TO ACHIEVE THE PURPOSES 

Selection of seven California counties. — In consultation with 
the State department of education seven c Auntie 9 were agreed 
upon for intensive study. In selecting the counties to be 
studied the effort was made to include samples of all tvpes 
of district organization, except the large city type, as well 
as all stages of progress in the movement toward reorganiza- 
tion. No county having a large city within its borders was 
included because the study was to be directed primarily at 
the problem of lack of articulation caused presumably by 
the unionization of elementary districts for high-school 
purposed only. Also every phase of topographical and 
econotnic condition, as well as density or sparseness of popu- 
lation, was to-be taken into consideration. On this basis 
the counties chosen were: Kern, Mendocino, Monterey, 
Orange, San Bernardino, Sonoma, and Stanislaus. 

Cooperating agencies. — The agencies cooperating in the 
investigation have been: (1) The National Survey of Sec- 
ondary Education; (2) the specialist in school organization, 
in charge of the project, Prof. William Martin Proctor, 
Stanford University, and assistant specialist, Scovel S. Mayo; 
(3) The California Teachers Association through Prof. 
Elmer H. Staffelbach,® director of research of the California 
Teachers Association, and State committee on larger units 
of administration, A. R. Clifton, superintendent of schools, 
Los Angeles County, Calif. 

i The California Teachers Association, through the executive committee of its ooancfl of 
education, appropriated $1,000 to enable the study to be extended to four more oountlee, than 
It would have been poadble to include with resources otherwise available. Both Id the matter 
ofcoUeotlngdaUazidpreperlDithia report Dr. E. H. Stalfolbach rendered Invaluable aerrloe- 
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Gathering of data . — The steps in carrying forward the work 
were: (1) Data covering the academic year 1929-30 were 
collected at first hand by the members of the staff from the 
county superintendent’s office in each of the seven counties. 

(2) Detailed maps, showing boundaries of all types of dis- 
tricts, elementary, union high school, junior college, etc., aa 
well as salient topographical features, were drawn. During 
this stage frequent individual conferences were held with 
county superintendents and other educational leaders in 
each county. (3) The evidence collected was analyzed and 
tentative proposals for reorganization into larger areas 
worked out. (4) Group conferences were ne# held, to which 
many educational leaders were invited. (5) With the help of 
such conferences and applying accepted principles of educa- 
tional administration to the situations disclosed by the 
statistical and other information at hand, the staff arrived 
at the suggested or tentative proposals for reorganization 

Jk&t will be set forth in this report. (6) Since ultimate 
^■organization .can not be accomplished without certain 
significant changes in existing school laws, a final section 
indicating the nature of such desirable changes in the Cal- 
ifornia School Code as have been suggested to the staff by 
prominent California educators was developed. 

The scope of the report . — On the basis of evidence analyzed 
and of the subsequent deliberations, it has seemed best to 
present a report with the following main aspects of treat- 
ment: (1) Present situation in California (Ch. II); (2) de- 
tailed presentation of situation in a typical county (Ch. Ill) ; 

(3) proposed reorganization of administrative units (Ch. IV) ; 

(4) superintendency areas in seven counties (Ch. V) ; (5) de- 
sirable changes in State school laws to promote reorganiza- 
tion (Ch. VI); and (6) findings and conclusions (Ch. VII). 


(M) 
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CHAPTER II : THE PJtESENT SITUATION 
IN CALIFORNIA 


Types and number of elementary districts . — There are 
2,636 active and 106 suspended regular elementary districts 
in the State. Of these active elementary districts only 132, 
or about 5 per cent, are union or joint-union districts. 
This is in spite of the fact that permissive legislation favoring 
unionization has been in the school oode for many years. 
Monterey County appears to have made the best showing 
in the State in the unionization of elementary districts, and 
yet 30 of its elementary schools, or nearly 50 per cent, are 
still 1-room, 1-teacher schools. In the State as a whole 
there are 1,619 of the active school districts, or 67.6 per cent, 
which employ only one teacher. This illustrates strikingly 
the alow progress of unionization among elementary^districts. 

In matters of average daily attendance the same situation 
exists. One hundred and four districts have fewer than 6 pu- 
pils. Seven hundred and fifty-eight elementary districts, or 
29 per cent, of the active districts of the State, have fewer than 
1 1 pupils in average daily attendance. The need for more 
pupils has been known to prompt school trustees to employ 
teachers who have children of school age in order to bolster 
the attendance and keep the school from being suspended. 

Types and numbers of secondary-school districts .— From 
1879 to 1891 secondary schools in California did not receive 
State aid. This made it necessary for weak districts to j 
unite in order to maintain a high school. In 1891 specific \ 
legislation was passed, providing State aid and promoting j 
unionization for high-school purposes only. Thus encouraged [ 
union high-school districts were formed until at present there | 
are 233 union, 1 joint-union, 1 and county high-echool districts; * j 

* AmlonhlclMolMxildMittlionsiDadstipoftwoariiMnalaiiiantary districts which hare 

Toted to aatto thomlf tar hljh-aohool porpoaas only. 

* A Joint-onion h fr h school dMriot b mad* op of e lem e n tary districts some at which tn 
located la an* ooanty and ran* is anothsr ooanty. 

* A onmty district oandsta at all tha area of a county being In cm blcb-school dMriot and 

administered by a ooanty higb-sebooi beard. 

( 8*1 
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33 city high-school districts; 4 only 25 single or regular 
districts; 6 2 consolidated high-school districts; 6 and 16 
junior-college districts. 7 That is to say, 91.4 per cen t of 
all high-school districts in the State are either union, joint- 
union, county, or large city districts. Only 8.6 per cent are 
regular or single districts. Hence, with large taxable areas 
to draw upon for support, the high schools of the State 
occupy a strategic position. 

With nineteen times the area of Massachusetts, California 
is served by a smaller number of high schools than that 
densely populated State. Union high-school districts made 
up of as many as 60 elementary districts which cover half 
the area of a county are to be found. Many educators are 
of the opinion that this policy has resulted in one of the be st 
State systems of high schools, all things considered, in the 
United States. But in spite of this favorable development 
in the field of secondary education there is also the expressed 
feeling that there are disadvantages of great weight so far as 
the entire program of education in the State is concerned. 

The commonly reported disadvantages of the prevalent type 
oj high-school organization in California. — Opinions expressed 
by educators from within and without the State are to the 
effect that educational reorganization in the rural areas 
has been retarded by the union high-school district type of 
organization. These opinions are summarized below and 
will constitute the hypotheses in the light of which the data 
collected will be interpreted. 

It is claimed by competent educators that— 


First, too many school trustees are handling school affairs. In 
support of this contention it is pointed out that every high-school 
district has five trustees, • many city districts have seven, and each 
single or union elementary district has at least three trustees. There 
are nearly 10,000 school-board members in the State. It is alleged 
that Buch a dual system results in inefficiency, since pride of office 


4 A city district may be created in the case of cities of 6*000 people or more* Very few sach 
district* hare bm crested whm tbs city hid fvww than 50,000 peopfc. 

1 A tingle or racular hifb-sohool district consists of ooa thowitory school district, which 
may embrace any kind of city of the hath dare, that is, with a population of fewer than 6,000, 
except such a oily whan governed by a charter. 

1 Consolidated hiffc-eeboot districts ate onion, joint-anion, or dty higheohool distri ct* ttL 
which school districts haws bean annexed. 

1 Jnnior-coDam districts are city or tznkm hifb-acbooi districts whfeh harespectfWdi 

valuation, specified itwip daily attendance of htgb-ec&Qt popOa, and hare voted UHorm a 
district for jankroolhae purpoooa. 
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and jealousy of prerogatives tend to keep schools from cooperating for 
the common interest of their students. 

Second, it is alleged that great inequalities in educational opportunity 
result. Research studies have shown that people tend to spend for 
education almost in direct proportion to their economic abilities. 
It is claimed that one elementary district will have a 1-room structure 
with little or no equipment in which pupils are taught by a poorly 
prepared and poorly paid teacher attempting to give instruction in all 
grades, 1 to 8. Another district will have a palatial schoolhouae with 
every convenience and well -trained teachers, giving instruction in 
perhaps only qne-half grade each. Ln Mendocino County, for example, 
two elementary districts have assessed wealth of SI, 000 or less per child 
in average daily attendance, while another district has between $50,000 
and $100,000 per child in average daily attendance. 

Third, Inequalities exist in the economic burden for school support. 
It frequently happens that a district poor in assessed valuation has 
many children to educate while anpther district has relatively few 
children and a large assessed valuation. Neighboring high-school 
districts in Monterey County illustrate this point. One is a small single 
district attempting to maintain an up-to-date high school. Its taxes 
for high-school support are nearly three times as high as those of a 
neighboring union diigh^chool district which combines a score of 
elementary districts for' high-school purposes, and is thus able to 
provide the best of secondary training at a minimum tax rate. 

Fourth, inefficient use of educational funds is reported. Costs per 
child in average daily attendance in the elementary schools range from 
$40 to more than $700 per child, and in the high schools from less 
than $160 to more than $450 per unit of attendance. The smaller 
the school, generally speaking, the higher the unit costs. The cure 
for this condition would appear to be found in larger units of support 
for all school purposes. 

Fifth, the claim is put forward that poor articulation between ele- 
mentary schools and secondary schools is fostered by having separate 
boards of trustees. 8 Under the union high-school district plan the 
different governing boards do not work together. Clashes of authority 
are bound to arise which interfere with a unified educational program 
from kindergarten through the junior college. If the same members 
served on both boards the situation would be improved, but Koos 9 
found that only 17.1 per oent of the members of the high-school boards 
were also members of elementary boards. He also found that in two- 
thirds of the union high-school districts there were no evidences of 
cooperation in certain important administrative relationships. Those 

who suffer most from this lack of cooperation are always the children. 
* 

* Rivers, Peal L. Dlndrutais of Um Dial System of Administration In tbs Union 
High School Districts of Caltfoniie. California Quarterly of Ed uc a ti on. 4:1*3, ft. 

• Koos, Leonard V„ sad Weening, F. J. Secondary Education ln C tMtom l a, p. SL 
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Sixth, it is charged also that the union high-achool district plan 
interferes with desirable plans for educational reorganization. One of 
the most serious disadvantages arising from this situation is that the 
organization of junior high schools, outside of the larger city districts, 
is made almost impossible. 10 Only five union high-school districts, or 
about 2 per cent of the 233 in the State, support junior high schools 
with grades 7 to' 9, inclusive. 11 # In three of the five districts there are 
located cities of more than 10,000 population. Of a total of 108 sepa- 
rate 3-year junior high schools in the State, only 15, or 14 per cent, 
were in union high-sch'ool districts. 


From the foregoing it is evident that in California 3-year 
junior high schools are not found in the rural union high- 
school districts. This is probably due td the provisions of 
the existing law, which require that a junior high school in 
a union high-school district must come under the high-school 
board. The elementary boards of the district are unwilling 
to relinquish control of the seventh and eighth grades. They 
prefer to organize an “intermediate” school, consisting of 
seventh and eighth grades only, oVer which they retain con- 
trol. While such an organization is superior to an unbroken 
8-grade plan, the conditions under which it operates prevent 
it from achieving the educational results that are possible 
under a genuine junior high school organization. 

The extent to which the union high-school district seems 
to interfere with desirable educational reorganization appears 
in Table 1, the data for which are adapted from Bulletin, 
1931, No. 20, United States Office of Education, Biennial 
Survey of Education, 1928-1930, Vol. I, Ch. Ill, Secondary 
Education, pages 4-5. From this table it appears that in 
number* of reorganized secondary schools California is tenth 
, whereas in total population the State ranks sixth, 
and in per cent that secondary-school enrollment is of popu- 
lation ages 5 to 17, inclusive, it ranks first. 13 Also, in chil- 
dren 14, 15, 10, and 17 years of age attendirig school it ranks 
first. 1 * 


Junior High School# In California. CeliforalaQuarUrly of Secondary Kdu- 

8 tat# Department of Education. Bulletin 


>• Good, Roy. 
cation, 9:186. 

11 Directory of California Secondary Schools. 

No. 3, Part I, Feb. 1, 1933, pp. 27-37. 

t*Eooe, Leonard V^ end Weeralng, F. J. Secondary Education In California. Report of 
a Preliminary Survey, California State Printing Office, 10» p 34 \ 

»• Reeearch Bulletin of the National Education AaaocUtlon, VoL X, No. 8, May, 1882. 
Estimating School Efficiency. Table 7, p. 100, 
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* In number of junior high schools California ranks ninth 2 

and in undivided 6-year high schools it ranks fourth. In 
every aspect of reorganization progress, except the last 
mentioned, California ranks far below what the excellence of 
its general secondary-school showing would lead us to expect. 

Reasons for the existing situation will appear as data 
gathered in this project of the National Survey of Secondary 
Education are presented in the following chapters. Also the 
possible lines of future development, as these are envisioned 
by the educational leaders of the State, will be indicated. 
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CHAPTER ni : THE SITUATION IN A TYPICAL COUNTY 

l.H'HE GENERAL SITUATION IN KERN COUNTY 

While the California project, as heretofore suggested, 
covered seven counties, the limits of printed space available 
make it necessary to select one county for detailed presenta- 
tion, and to give the essential findings for all seven counties 
in a series of summarizing tablejt’yhis chapter and Chapter 
IV are devoted to Kern County Chapter V covers the 
summary of findings for all seven counties, $nd Chapter VI 
includes changes in State policies and school l&ws which have 
been suggested by prominent educators in the interest of 
better articulation and organization. * 

Kern County was selected for intensive treatment because 
it represents almost every type of problem relating to de- 
sirable reorganization. This county originally included a 
county high-school district governed by the county board of 
education. For one reason or another, parts of the county 
seceded to form local districts until at present seven high- 
school districts operate in the county. There is only one 
junior high school in the county and this is attached to a $mall 
high school in the only single district, or regular high-school 
district. None of the union high-school districts, even the 
Kem County Union which has within its borders, Bakers- 
field, a city of 35,000 population, has organized junior high 
schools. The two junior colleges in' the county are of the 
high-school departmental type, there being no junior-college 
district in the county. It was felt, therefore, that to give the 
situation in Kern County in detail, and that of thp six re- 
maining counties in summary tables and discussion, would 
be the most economical use of space, and at the same time 
would serve to give a fair impression of the entire project* 
and its contribution to the problem of school and district 
organization in California. 
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». EXISTING EDUCATIONAL SITUATION IN KERN COUNTY 
Eikdkboabtkn Education 

Districts maintaining kindergartens . — Kindergartens are 
found only in the larger elementary-school districts. One 
5-teacher district in Kern County, namely, Tehachapi, 
maintains a kindergarten for 30 pupils. This district is an 
exception, however, rather than the rule. Other districts 
approximately the same in size do not provide kindergarten 
opportunities. No elementary district employing 11 teachers 
or more is without a kindergarten, and only the one district 
already named, employing fewer than 11 teachers, provides • 
kindergarten. 

Eleven districts maintaining kindergartens employ a total 
of 28 kindergarten teachers and enroll 1,453 kindergarten 
pupils. Of these, 9 employ but 1 kindergarten teacher, 1 
employs 12, and 1, 7 kindergarten teachers. The minimum 
kindergarten enrollment is 27 pupils. The maximum en- 
rollment is 771 pupils. The maximum enrollment in a 
1 -teacher kindergarten is 62 pupils. 

Children enrolled . — There are at present approximately 
2,450 children between 4K and 6 years of age in Kern County. 
Of these 1,453, or about 59 per cent, are now enrolled m 
kindergartens. However, where kindergartens now exist, 
by no means all children of kindergarten age attend. More 
than 300 children between 4S and 6 years of age residing 
within districts maintaining kindergartens are not now en- 
rolled. Counting these, it becomes evident that kinder- 
garten education is now available to about 70 per cent of the 
children of kindergarten age in the county. 

Gosts of kindergarten education . — Following are the budget 
items of cost for kindergarten education in the county: 
General control, $2,514; teachers’ salaries and other ex- 
penses of instruction, $60,799; maintenance and operation 
of plant, $23,677; fixed charges and auxiliary agencies, 
$14,552; capital outlays, $46,175. Thi%a makes a total of 
$147,717, including capital outlay. As already reported, 
« there are 1,453 children enrolled in the 11 kindergartens of 
Kem County. The average daily kindergarten attendance is 
842. If capital outlfiy is omitted, the cost per unit of average 
daily attendance is $120.59. This compares favorably with 
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the cost/of elementary education for which the cost per unit 
of average daily attendance in 1929-30 was $101.75. If the 
rural districts having 20 or more children of appropriate age 
added kindergartens, as suggested below, it might raise the 
average cost per unit of average daib/ attendance, because* 
in rural areas transportation would need to be provided. 

Opportunities for txpansion . — If other 5-teacher elementary 
districts should follow the example of Tehachapi in estab- 
lishing kindergartens, five additional kindergartens would 
develop with eligible kindergarten children estimated as 
follows: Arvin, 51; Vineland, 45; Elk Hills, 24; Olig, 16. 
Kindergarten opportunities would thus be made available to 
162 additional children, raising the percentage, given above, 
from 70 to 78 per cent. It will be noted, however, that in 
the case of Olig, the available children of kindergarten age 
would be fewer than th<j/20 mentioned in the law. 

Summary . — It appears, then, that under present conditions* 
approximately 40 per cent of the children of kindergarten 
age in the county are not enrolled in any kindergarten. Of 
this number not enrolled, about one-fourth merely fail to take 
advantage of kindergarten opportunities now available. 

It appears further that if eveiy elementary district em- 
ploying five teachers in the elementary school should establish 
a kindergarten, kindergarten opportunities would be made 
available to an additional 8 per cent of the children of kin- 
dergarten age in the county. It is not proposed that every 
elementary district employing five teachers establish a kin- 
dergarten. This figure is used simply as a point of reference, 
since Tehachapi employing only five teachers supports a 
kindergarten. The point here made is that if every elemen- 
tary district employing five teachers or more were to provide 
a kindergarten, only 78 per cent of the children of kinder- 
garten age in the county would have kindergarten oppor- 
tunities. 

Education at this level appeals to be available at present 
only to children living in the larger communities. This is 
probably due to the fact that there is no State aid for kinder- 
gartens and also to the separate control of elementary and 
secondary education under the union high-school district 
organization. 
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Elementary districts. — There are 88 elementary districts in 
Kern County of which 7 are union districts, 39 are districts 
which employ one teacher only, 17 employ two teachers, 
and 68, or 77 per cent, employ fewer than four teachers. 
A county where more than 50 per cent of the districts are 

1 - teacher and 2-teacher districts offers an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the study of possible consolidations or unioniza- 
tions in the interest of educational efficiency and economy. 

Elementary-school buildings, (a) Type . — There are 136 
elementary-school buildings, 63 of which are 1-room struc- 
tures; 15 have 2 rooms, 10 have 3 rooms, 13 have from 4 
to 6 rooms, and 35 have 7 or more rooms, and employ teachers 
accordingly. Here again the 1- and 2-room buildings pre- 
dominate, representing 57 per cent of the total number of 
school buildings in the county. 

(6) Condition ^ — Of these 136 buildings, 30 are in excellent 
condition; 55, good; 29, fair; 16, poor; and 5, very poor. 
Those scored as “very poor” are all 1-room buildings. One 

2- room and one 3-room building are in “poor” condition. 
The other 14 marked “poor” are 1-room buildings. Ten 
1-room and five 2-room buildings are in “excellent” con- 
dition. One 3-room building is not owned by the district 
in which it is located. 

Average daily attendance per teacher employed. — As may be 
seen in Table 2, 31 districts, or 35 per cent, have in average 
daily attendance fewer than 16 pupils; 43 districts, or 49 
per cent, have fewer than 21 pupils in average daily attend- 
Ace. The extremes occur in 1 -teacher districts. 

<Table 2. — Distribution of elementary districts according to the number of 
pupils in average daily attendance per teacher employed 

Num- 
ber 
of 
dis- 
tricts 

6 or fewer 2 

6 to 10 10 

11 to 15. 19 

16 to 20 12 

21 to 25 14 

26 to 30 18 - 

31 to 35 8 Total 88 

36 to 40 2 
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Number of pupils In average daily 
attendance per teacher employed 


Ntxm- 

Nuinber of pupils in avenge daily ber 
attendance per teacher employed of 

dis- 

tricts 

41 to 45 2 

46 to 50 0 

51 to 55 0 

66 to 60 0 

61 to 65 1 
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The Keene and Cameron districts illustrate the deceptive 
character of averages. The average number of pupils per 
teacher in these two districts is 32.5, but the teacher in the 
k Keene district attempts to educate 63 pupils enrolled in all 
eight grades, while the teacher at Cameron has only 2 pupils. 

The influence of the average and median in leveling up 
extreme differences between individual districts is shown in 
Table 3. The third column of the table gives the mean and 
the last column the median number of children in average 
daily attendance per teacher employed in districts classified 
with, respect to number of teachers employed. For the 
smaller schools, the median is the more significant figure, 
since it does not reflect the leveling of the extremes to the 
same extent as does the average. However, the differences 
between means and medians are not marked except in the 
case of the 39 one-teacher schools. 


Table 3 . — Average daily attendance in schools clastified by number of 

teachers employed 


Number of teachers employed 

Number 

of 

districts 

Average 
number 
of pupils 
In aver- 
age daily 
attend- 
ance per 
teacher 
employed 

Median 
number 
of pupils 
In aver- 
age dally 
attend- 
ance p*r 
teacher 
employed 

♦ 1 

1 

S 

4 


30 

15 

13 


17 

23 

21 


13 

37 

28 


4 

25 

38 


4 

20 

37 


13 

28 

38 

Total — 

88 

25.4 

28 






The central tendency among 1-teacher districts is an aver- 
age daily attendance of 12 pupils per teacher, and among 2- 
teacher districts an average daily attendance of 21 pupils. 
The average £aily attendance per teacher for the entire State 
is approximately the same as that of Kern County as a whole; 
that is, 26.4 pupils. 

Teachers' salaries.— Teachers’ salaries in Kern County are 
somewhat above those in the State as a whole. Only five 
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teachers in the county receive salaries less than $ 1 ,400. That 
the size of district affects the teacher’s salary is obvious from 
a study of Table 4, which distributes the teachers with re- 
spect both to salaries and to the number of teachers employed 
in the district. 


Table 4. Distribution of elementary school teachers with reeved to sala- 
ries and size of school 



IS 

f umber of teachers drawing following salaries 

Total 

Type of district' 

Less 

than 

11,400 

11,400 

to 

Si, two 

$1,600 

to 

$1,799 

$1,800 

to 

$1,990 

$2,000 

to 

$2,190 

$2,200 

or 

more 

Med- 

ian 

salary 

num- 
ber of 
teach- 
ers 

1 

2 

s 

4 

s 

« 

7 

8 

• 

1 teacher 

1 

1 

14 

18 
8 
1 o 




$1,668 


2 teacher* 

4 


2 

39 

3 teachers 

9 

o 

7 

5 

4 

1,786 

34 

4 teachers 


2 

li 

K 

10 

8 

6 

5 

8 

1.800 

36 

5 teachers 

6 teachers 


3 

o 

8 

1 

2 

1,824 

1,774 

16 

19 

More than 7 teachers 

3 

70 

0 

69 

66 

100 

“9 

1.700 

1,864 

0 

7 

312 

Total number of 
teachers em- 
ployed 

5 

no 

1 1 A 

90 

111 

31 





110 

1,800 

463 


dWrict8 * thou * h « UckJng for the dto- 


The median salaiy for elementary teachers is $1,800 per 
year. Only six teachers in 1 -teacher schools receive the 
median salary or more, while 174, or 55.8 per cent, of the 
teachers in schools employing seven teachers or more re- 
cwve $1,800 per year or more. Again it appears that size 
of school and number of teachers employed affect the teachers’ 
salaries in a marked way. 

Wealth of districts in assessed valuation .— Figures concerir- 
mg the financial ability of the elementary-school districts to 
provide for a suitable educational program, are set forth in 
Tables 5 and 6. The actual range in assessed valuation per 
child m average daily attendance is from $840 in North Fork 
district to $140,707 in Granite district. The computed me- 
dian is $13,636. If it is true that educational opportunities 
for the children of a district are relatively in proportion to 
. the assessed wealth back of each child, then Granite district 
has i 67 times the potential power to provide educational 
facilities for its children that North Fork district has. 
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Table 5 . — Distribution of elementary districts with respect lo assessed 
valuation per child in average daily attendance 


Assessed valuation per pupfl In aver- 
age dally attendance 

Num- 
ber of 
dis- 
tricts 

Assessed valuation per pupil in aver- 
age daily attendance 

Num- 
ber of 
dis- 
tricts 

$1,000 or less 

1 

$30,001 to $40,000 

8 

$i|ooi to $ 6,000 

. 18 

$40,001 to $60,000 

. 6 

$5,001 to $10,000 

. 17 

$60,001 to $100,000 

7 

$10,001 to $16,000.. 

. 11 

More than $100,000 

. 2 

$16,001 to $20,000 

7 



$20,001 to $30,000 

. 11 

Total 

. 88 

Table 6 . — Distribution of elementary districts with respect to assessed 
valuation per teacher employed 

Assessed valuation per teacher 
employed 1 

Num- 
ber of 
dis- 
tricts 

Assessed valuation per teacher 
employed 1 

Num- 
ber of 
dis- 
tricts 

$10,000 to $20,000 

. 1 

$600,001 to $600,000 ^.. 

. 6 

$20,001 to $60,000 

7 

$600,001 to $700,000... .... 

. 6 

$60,001 to $100,000 

. 7 

$700,001 to $1,000,000 

. 9- 

$100,001 to $200,000 

. 23 

$1,000,001 to $2,000,000.... 

. 6 

$200,001 to $300,000 

7 

More than $2,000,000 

1 

$300,001 to $400,000 

. 13 



$400,001 to $600,000 . 

4 

Total 

. 88 


i The median computed from this table 1*4286,714. 

The assessed valuation per teacher is probably a better 
measure of relative ability than is the valuation per pupil. 
A very poor district may have only a few children, while a 
wealthy district may have many children. It is when the 
poor district has many children requiring many teachers and 
the rich district has few children requiring but a few teachers 
that the apparent disparity becomes real. The actual range 
in Kern County with respect to this measure is from $10,860 
in North Fork district to $2,410,00p/ per teacher employed 
in Elk Hills district. These two districts, therefore, afford 
an excellent illustration of the disparities in ability between 
districts to provide education for their children. 

Unit expenditures jor elementary education . — The expendi- 
tures, not including capital outlays, per child in average daily 
attendance and in relation to size of school as indicated by 
the number of teachers employed, are shown in Table 7. As 
might be expected, the range, $37.70 in Keene district to 
$869.61 in Cameron district, is-greater among the 1 -teacher 
districts. In fact, this range is wide enough to include unit 
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expenditures for the entire county as shown by the last 
column, and in the derived figures at the foot of the table. 
While the numbers of 4-, 5-, and 6-teacher districts are too 
small to be significant, it is easily seen that the unit expendi- 
tures per child generally grow smaller as the number of 
teachers employed by the districts increases. The median 
cost per pupil in 1-teacher districts, as computed from the 
table, is $212.60, with the. range from $37.70 to $869.61, 
while in districts employing more than seven teachers the 
median is $125, with the range from $79.43 to $236.28. 

It is readily observable that unit costs in small schools 
are decidedly higher than ini schools of larger size. The 
effect of smallness of school population on unit costs is most 
pronounced in schools employing fewer than five teachers. 
Not a single district employing five or more teachers has a 
cost of more than $249.99 per unit of average daily attend- 
ance, while 14 districts employing fewer /than five teachers 
have unit costs in excess of that amount. 

Table 7. — Distribution of elementary school districts according to ex- 
penditures ( not including capital outlays), per pupil in average daily 
attendance and according to number of teachers employed 


Expenditure jfer child 

Number of teachers employed 

In average dally at- 
tendance 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6« 

7 

More 

than 

7 

AD 

schools 

1 

S 

I 

4 

i 

• 

7 

8 

• 

toft tn 14 Q 00 

1 







1 

MJ 

$60 to $74.90 







0 

$76 tn $00 09 

8 

2 

■\"*T 


2 

1 

4 

17 

linn tn 1194 OO 

8 

1 

\ 3 

4 



2 

13 

fiW W f 

$126 to $1419 99 

4 

A 

\ 1 




2 

12 

tlftn tn f 1 74 00 

6 

- 4 

\ 




1 

10 

tl7R tn 110Q 00 

1 




1 



4 

$•£*) fn $794 00 

6 

2 

\ 


1 


1 

10 

fnfk to $249 99 

6 

1 





1 

7 

tOftA tn 1771 00 

4 

2 

i 

, 




7 

1 AJ x 

rflh in #790 90 

1 







1 


1 







1 

toot tn truo 00 

1 







tr 

W wW 

nvi tn #374 00 

1 







1 

tn 1300 90 








0 

linn tn 4494 00 

2 







2 

#446 tn 1440 00 








0 

44*0 tn #474. 00 








0 

#476 to #400 90 








‘ 9 

$600 and more 

i 








Total 

39 

17 

12 

4 

4 

1 

11 

88 

Actual minimum 

37.70 

89.00 

79.04 

106.03 

78,41 

82.90 

79.43 

37.70 

Computed 

210.42 

16$. 12 

104. 17 

112.60 

137.60 


125.00 

164. 66 

Actual maximum 

809. $1 

809.01 

266.83 

118.78 

220.10 

82.90 

236.28 

809.61 


i None reports 6 teachers employed. 
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Tax rates in relation to number of teachers employed . — It will 
be seen from Table 8 that there is a slight relationship be- 
tween size of district and tax rates for schools, the rates 
tending to be somewhat heavier in schools employing sev- 
eral teachers. Of the 30 districts supporting tax rates of 10 
cents or less, 24 are 1- and 2-teacher districts; of the 51 dis- 
tricts having tax rates of more than 20 cents, 27 are 1 and 2 
teacher schools. 


Table 8. — Distribution of elementary school districts according to (a) 
number of teachers employed and (6) (ax rate for maintenance in ele- 
jrru flit arv schools 




Number of teachers employed 


Total 

dis- 

Elementary school tax rate. In cents 

: 1 

2 

3 

4 

ft* 

7 

More 

than 

7 

tricts 

with 

given 

tax 

rate 

1 

S 

ft 

4 

ft 

6 

7 

8 

1 

0 to 10 

18 

6 

4 


1 


1 

30 

11 to 20 

3 

2 

1 



1 

7 

21 to 30 

17 

8 

7 

3 

ft 

1 

8 

47 

More than 30 

1 

1 


1 



1 

4 







Total as to number of districts.. . . 

80 

17 

12 

4 

4 

1 

11 

88 


i None reporta 0 teachers employed. 


The tendency toward low tax rates in the 1- and 2-teacher 
school districts is explained by the fact that each district 
receives from State and county funds $1,400 for each 35 
pupils or fraction thereof in average daily attendance for as 
many teachers as their attendance calls for. 1 Many 1 and 
2 teacher districts can run their schools on this allowance 
without levying any local tax whatever. It is on this ac- 
count that elementary districts refuse to enter into consoli- 
dation enterprises where the identity of the district as well 
as its teacher apportionment would be lost. For this reason 
unionization for elementary purposes is at present more often 
feasible than consolidation. 

Total elementary costs . — Kern County spent $1, 633, 610.23 
on its elementary schools in 1929-30. The main items of 
expenditure were as follows : Teachers’ salaries, general con- 

1 8ee California School Code, am. 4.761 and 4.77ft, 
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trol, and other expenses of instruction, $1,227,416; libraries, 
maintenance of plant, fixed charges, and auxiliary agencies, 
$114,622; capital outlays, $291,672. The total, omitting capi- 
tal outlays, was $1,341,938. Average daily attendance in 
the elementary schools for the entire county was 13,189. 
This would make the average cost of elementary education 
for the elementary schools about $101.76 per unit of average 
daily attendance. A truer picture of costs, however, is given 
by the evidence concerning range of expenditures as re- 
ported in Table 7, where it appears that the lowest cost in 
any district per unit of average daily attendance is $37.70; 
the median is $154.55 and the highest is $869.61. These 
data indicate clearly the necessity for equalization of costs 
between districts. 

Hioh-School Education 

The status of the junior high school . — There exists but one 
junior high school in Kern County. This junior high school, 
including grades 7, 8, and 9, is in the city of Maricopa 
(Paleto district) where both elementary and secondary schools 
are under one board. It is housed with the senior high school, 
and thus amounts to a 6-year high school. Grades 7, 8, 
and 9 have a combined enrollment of 113 pupils, and an 
average daily attendance of 107 pupils. All junior high school 
figures are included with the data given on the Maricopa 
High School in the tables which follow. 

The present investigation shows that the articulation be- 
tween the elementary and high schools in Kern County is 
about whaV will be found in other portions of the State 
where similar conditions obtain. In Maricopa, Paleto dis- 
trict, the organization of a junior high school unit is made 
possible, without transference of authority from one board 
to another, by the fact that it is a regular o? single district. 
It is significant that articulation in union high-school dis- 
tricts depends largely on the activities of the county super- 
intendent and his office, or on the purely voluntary basis 
of agreement between the administrative authorities in 
the elementary and secondary schools. Obviously this is 
a condition which can be corrected only under a unified 
administration having control, over both types of schools. 

» 
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Number and types of higkschool districts . — At present there 
are seven high-school districts in Kern County as follows: 
One regular .district — Maricopa; four union districts — Kern 
County, Taft, Tehachapi Valley, Wasco, and two joint-union 
districts — Antelope Valley and Delano. Data on number 
of elementary districts included, number of pupils in average 
daily attendance, and number of teachers employed are shown 
in Table 9. 


Table 9. — Hiah-school districts in Kern County as to types, elementary 
districts included , pupils in average daily attendance , and number of 
teachers employed 


Name of district 

Kind of district 

Number 
of ele- 
mentary 
districts 
Included 1 

Average 

dally 

attend- 

ance 

Number 
of teach- 
ers em- 
ployed * 

1 

3 

1 

4 

1 

Delano 1 ... 

Joint-union 

10 

272 

17 

Kern f^nnnty * _ 

Union 

60 

2, 260 
190 

130 

Maricopa * . 

Regular 

1 

18 

Tart 

Union 

ft 

728 

47 

Tfthftfdmpt Valley 

do 

ft 

23 

2 

Wasoo ....... 

....Ido 

8 

211 

11 

Antelope Valley • 

Joint-union. 







* The figures In the third column include the members of elementary-echool unions sepa- 
rately; thus the Wasco union elementary district qfaaistlng of Wasoo and Elmo is counted 
as 2 districts, ft elementary districts In the county (Oarlock, Indian Wells, Valiev Union, 
Johannesburg, Mount Owen, and Randsburg) ara not Included in any high-eohool district. 

* Supervisors not included In this table. t 

* The Delano Joint-union high-school district includes 6 elementary districts froilLTulare 

County. ^ 

* McFarland and Shafter branch high schools are included in data for Kern County union 
district. 

» Data for the seventh and eighth grades oKbe junior high school are included in Maricopa 
high-school figures. Orades 10. 11, and 12 of the senior high school have a total enrollment 
of«86 pupils, and an average daily attendance of 83. There are also 3 postgraduates enrolled. 

* Data for Antelope Valley \ 
eluded in Table 9. 


r union high school, located in Los Angeles County, are not In- 


High-school organization in Kern County is interesting in 
that it presents a somewhat unusual history. The original 
high-school unit was the Kern County high-school district 
which included the entire county and was governed by the 
county board of education. With the rise of populous centers, 
chiefly under the influence of the development of the oil 
industry, a disintegrating process began. There \pas also a 
feeling on the j^art of these new and rapidly growing com- 
munities that the county board of education was unresponsive 
to their needs. This caused them to demand separate high- 
school districts of their own. Hence the organization of the 
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seven high-school districts each of which now has its own 
high -school board. 

The most recent step in this process occurred in 1929, when 
the Tehachapi Valley union high-school district was formed 
with a high school in Tehachapi. The Antelope Valley 
joint-union high-school district, with a high school at Lan- 
caster, is under the control of Los Angeles County. It 
includes three elementary districts in Kern County, namely, 
. Mojave, Muroc, and Red Rock. 

The Delano joint-union district includes five elementary 
districts in Tulare County, namely, Columbine, Edendale, 
Earlimort, Pixley, and Richgrove. These districts are 
important to the joint-union district. 

' High-school costs . — The cost of high-school education per 
unit of average daily attendance and in relation to the number 
of pupils per teacher is shown in Table 10. 


Table 10 . — Number of pupils in average daily attendance per teacher 
employed, cost per pupil in average daily attendance, and cost per 
teacher employed in the high-school districts of Kern County, 19S9-S0 


1 

District 

Number 
of pu- 
p* leper 
teacher 

Cost per 
pupil in 
average 
dally 
attend- 
ance 

Cost p«r 
teacher 
employed 

Total pu- 
pils in 
average 
daily 
attend- 
ance 

1 

« 

S 

4 

1 

Delano joint-union f . _ 

15.1 

$380. 00 

K 465. 09 
1477.34 
1587.25 

272 

Kern County union - 

17.0 

258.00 

2,250 

190 

Maricopa 

10.0 

43158 

Taft union ^ 

118 

402.85 

8, 239. 96 

728 

Tehachapi Valley union 

7.5 

309.32 

8, 557. 14 
6,130.86 

23 

Wasco union . . - - 

17.2 

267. 49 

711 


Minimum .. - __ 

7.6 

258.00 

3, 557. 14 

3,674 

Median . _ - 

11 05 

294.66 

1532.29 

Maximum 

17.2 

434.58 

6,239.86 

. 

i, 

— — 




A comparison of the figures of Table 10 will reveal that unit 
costs per student are generally somewhat higher in high 
schools where the average daily attendance is low. Two 
districts having fewer than 200 pupils in average daily 
attendance, namely, Maricopa and Tehachapi, rank first and 
third,. respectively, in cost per pupil. Conversely, the largest 
high school in the county, Kern County union, has the lowest 
cost per pupil. Costs per student in the Taft union high 
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school, the second largest high school in the county, are at 
variance with the general trend. There may, however, be 
some relation between cost per pupil in the Taft district and 
the fact that assessed valuation per pupil is $95,437, against 
$28,167 in the Delano district. 

As appeared in the case of the elementary teachers, the 
higher salaries for high-school teachers are found in the larger 
high schools. (See Table 11.) There are 42 teachers in the 
four small high schools of the county. Only 14, or 33 per 
cent, receive the median salary or more while in the two 
larger high schools, 87 of the 183 teachers, or 48 per cent, 
receive the nffedian salary or more. Nevertheless, the cost 
per teacher in the large high schools is lower than in three 
of the four smaller schools., . 


Table 11. — Distribution of high-school teachers' according to salaries 
received in the six high schools of Kern County , 19S9-80 



i This table Includes supervisors as well as teachers The computed average high-school 
salary (including salaries of supervisors) in Kern County for the year 1929-30 was 12.753 39. 
The median salary was $2,579.60. 


Assessed valuation in high-school districts . — The relative 
economic ability of the various high-school districts to sup- 
port secondary education, expressed in terms of assessed 
valuation per child and per teacher, is shown in Table 12. 


♦ 


138U8°— » 
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Table 12 . — Assessed valuation per pupil in average dailt/ attendance and 
per teacher employed in the high-school districts of Kern County, 1 929—30 


Hlgh-school district 

.Assessed 
valuation 
per pupil 
In average 
daily at- 
tendance 

Assessed 
valuation 
per teacher 
employed 

Dolftno loint-unlon ... ....... ..... — 

$28. 167 
33,613 
30,325 
05, 437 
99.610 
53, 160 

$450,686 
668,638 
403, 246 
1,417, 923 
765,215 
- 934.726 

Karri County union - — 

M nr icon a 

TfJt union ... ............ 

Tfthftohftni V allev union ..... 


A veniffa .. - ..... ... 

46, 959 
28. 167 
43,386 
99,810 

816, 547 
403,246 
751, 442 
1,417,923 

Minimum 

M ftri i nn ..... ......... 

Maximum 



Wealth per pupil is indicative of the district’s ability to 
support a high school only when the number of pupils is 
fairly large. For the small high school, as in the case of 
Tehachapi Valley union (3 teachers, 23 pupils in average 
daily attendance), such figures are likely to be misleading. 
Table 12 shows wide variation in this respect. Excluding 
Tehachapi Valley union-, the range in assessed valuation per 
pupil is from $28,167 in the Delano district w $95,437 in the 
Taft district. 

Wealth per teacher is perhaps a truer measure of ability to 
support schools. However, this measure is likewise at fault 
in the small high-school district, such as the Tehachapi Valley 
union,' for-the ^reason that modern secondary education is 
possible only when a faculty of considerable size is provided % 

Again ignoring the figures for Tehachapi Valley union in 
regard to assessed valuation per teacher we find the range to 
be from $403,24 6 in Maricopa to $1,417,923 in Taft. Refer- 
ence to Table 10 will reveal that Maricopa has the doubtful 
distinction of supporting the smallest high school in average 
daily attendance, not including Tehachapi Valley union, at 
the highest cost per pupil. Table 12 shows that these high 
unit costs fall upon the high-school district of the county 
having least wealth per pupil and per teacher. A glance at 
the tax rates for maintenance as set forth in Table 14 below 
will show that these costs occasion the highest high-school 
maintenance rate, not including bond tax, in the county. 
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Transportation and mileage costs . — In order to bring large 
numbers of high-school pupils together it is necessary in union 
high-school districts. to provide transportation. All the high 
schools of Kern County (omitting Tehachapi union) com- 
bined maintain 49 busses, transport 1,333 pupils daily at an 
annual cost per pupil transported of $93.62, and a total cost 
of $124,797. (See Table 13.) 

Table 13 . — Number of school busses in operation, number of bus routes , 
number of pupils transported , extreme lance one way , extreme tim-e 
one way , total cost of transportation , ai>er«fe cost p er pupil transported t 
total daily bus mileage , average cost per bus mile in high-school districts 
of Kern County , 1029-80 


Name of district 

Number of busses 
in operation 

Number of bus 
routes 

jc JB 

& 2 
B C 

® a 

Is 

£ 3 
?£ 
< 

Number of pupils 
transported 

Extreme distance 
1-wav any pupil 
in miles 

Extreme time 1- 
way any pupil 
in minutes 

Total cost of trans- 
portation 

*1 

1*1 

> >.! 

< 

C net per bus mile 

Total dally bus 

mileage 

1 

9 

3 

4 

5 

1 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Delano Joint-union 

13 

13 

21 

155 

22H 

70 

11,453 

<59. 41 

0. 125 

550 

Korn County union 

21 

22 

40 

703 

. 36 

90 

74,068 

105.30 

.450 

892 

Maricopa 1 











Taft union 

8 

8 

32 

275 

23 

85 

32,000 

116.36 

. 086 

258 

Tehachapi Valley 











union 1 











Wasco. ,. v 

7 

7 

4* 

190 

33 

75 

7, 276 

151.58 

* 104 

386 

Total... 

40 

SO 

35 

1,333 

36 

90 

124, 797 

93. 62 

.332 

2,086 


1 No transportation. i No data available. 


This cost of transportation puts a limit on both elementary 
and secondary consolidation. The common belief is that 
pupils should not be transported over routes requiring more 
than an hour a day each way. It is the belief also that no 
more should be spent for transportation in the aggregate than 
it would cost to provide equal qleiq^tary or secondary edu- 
cational facilities nearer the childreirshomes. The high cost 
of providing adequate curriculum and laboratory facilities 
lor high-school purposes in small schools, however, justifies 
transportation costs for union high schools which concentrate 
better secondary school offerings at larger centers than single 
elementary districts could possibly offer. 

Tax rates, school property, debts, and assessed valuation . — A 
picture of the financial situation in each high-school district 
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of the county is given in Table 14. The highest tax rate for 
maintenance is in the Maricopa district, which according to 
Table 12 has the lowest assessed valuation per teacher em- 
ployed, and the highest cost per unit of average daily attend- 
ance. The lowest maintenance tax is levied by Taft union 
district, which has the highest assessed valuation per teacher. 
Again it. is apparent great differences in assessed valuation 
per teacher urge some plan of equalization if equal opportuni- 
ties are to be provided at anything like equal tax burdens 
upon the districts of the State. 


Table 14— Assessed valuation of property, estimated value of school 
buildings , present indebtedness, tax rate for maintenance, tax rale for 
bonds, and total tax rates in high-school districts of Kern County, 1 929-80 


Name of district 

Assessed 
valuation of 
property 

Estimated 
value of 
school 
property 

Present 

debt 

r 

For 

mainte- 

nance 

Tai rate 

For 

bonds 

Total 

1 ' 

a 

S 

4 

5 

• 

7 

Delano Joint-union 

Kero County union. 

Maricopa 

Taft union 

Tebachapl Valley union 

Wasco union 

$3, 902, 845 
75,628,855 
7,661,670 
GO, 478, 245 
2,295,635 
11,216,715 

' $192,256 
1,894,050 
18a 500 
900,000 

27i, 500 

$73,000 
25a 000 

63.000 

43.000 
22.500 

$ao6 

.62 

.75 

.35 

.48 

.56 

$a 14 

.09 

.00 

.06 

.22 

.06 

sessss 
a 


High-school budget items— Kern County in 1929-30 spent 
on secondary education a- total of $1,345,663, distributed as 
follows: General control, $21,410; teachers’ salaries and other 
expenses of instruction, $7 18,813 ; libraries, operation of plant, 
maintenance of plant and fixed charges, $215,404; auxiliary 
agencies (mostly transportation) and laboratory supplies, 
$141,731; and capital outlay, $248,305. Teachers’ salaries 
and other costs of instruction represent 65 per cent of the 
costs when capital outlay is omitted from the total. Trans- 
portation costs, as shown in Table 13, account for an addi- 
tional 1 1.4 per cent. Since there were 3,674 pupils in average 
daily attendance in the county in 1929-30, and the total cost, 
not including capital outlay for secondary schools, was 
$1,097,359, the average cost was $298.12 per pupil in average 
daily attendance. The range of secondary-school costa per 
uni t, of average daily attendance from $258.69 to $434.58 is 
typical of other counties of the State, although somewhat 
higher than the average. 
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Jukior-Coixio* Education 

Two junior colleges are maintained in Kern County, one 
at Bakersfield and the other at Taft. Both of these institu- 
tions are what is known as departmental junior colleges. 
This designation covers all junior colleges which are adminis- 
tered as departments by a regular, a union, a joint-union, a 
county, or a city high-school district. Junior-college oppor- 
tunities are also available to Kern County students in the 
elementary districts belonging to the Antelope Valley Union 
High School, located at Lancaster, Los Angeles County. 
This high school also mam tains a junior-colld^e department. 

The Kern County Union Junior College Department had 
an enrollment in 1929-30 of about 300 students, and an 
average daily attendance of about 200. The Taft Junior 
College Department enrolled about 200 students, and had an 
average daily attendance of about 110. 

The costs of the junior-college departments are difficult to 
estimate, but if the cost per unit of average daily attendance 
for the high schools supporting junior-college departments is 
taken as the basis of calculation we find that the junior- 
college department of the Kern County union costs the dis- 
trict about $50,000, and the Taft Union High School spent 
about $45,000 on its junior-college department. Owing to 
the typically higher costs of junior-college education, the 
total amounts chargeable to the junior college are in all 
probability greater then these estimates. On account of the 
larger enrollment and other economies of a large school organ- 
ization, Kern County union district is able to give junior- 
college privileges to 200 students in average daily attendance, 
at a total cost of but $5,000 mdre than is spent by the Taft 
unioyn an average daily attendance of 110 students. 

Thl$8e two junior colleges retain the departmental status, 
partly because they have large taxable resources and are not 
• dependent on the larger State contribution that would accrue 
if junior-college district oiganization could be brought about. 
Also district organization requires approval by the State 
board of education and a special election open to all voters 
within the area to be included in the proposed junior-college 
district. Suggestions for the possible improvement of the 
junior-college situation in the county are made in Chapter IV. 
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S ^TENTATIVE FINDING8 REGARDING THE PRESENT STATUS OF 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Educational opportunities unequally distributed. The con- 
tent of the foregoing pages seems to justify the following 
tentative findings in the light of the preliminary hypotheses 
previously stated. 

The existence of many small units of administration, par- 
ticularly of elementary districts, is a factor which makes for 
inequality of educational opportunity. There are 88 ele- 
mentary and 7 union, joint-union, or single high-school 
districts in the county, having a total of about 300 school- 
board members or trustees. Good ground exists for believing 
that enlarged administrative areas, requiring the services of 
only one-tenth as many school-board members would be a 
distinct advantage. 

These small elementary schools and high schools are oper- 
ated under conditions of extreme variations in numbers of 
pupils per teacher, amounts of assessed wealth per child in 
average daily attendance, salaries of teachers, and costs per 
unit of average daily attendance. 

The modern elementary school as well as the modern Sec- 
ondary school is characterized by a broad and enriched 
curriculum j by well-trained teachers and supervisors \ by 
well-equipped libraries, laboratories, and other facilities which 
promote “learning by doing,” as well as learning by reading 
and listening only. , /hey are rapidly becoming institutions 
where well-planned activities play a vital r6le in the educative 
process. Few of the items that have just been mentioned 
are possibly available in the 1 and 2 teacher elementary 
schools or the small 3 to 5 teacher high schools. To the extent 
< that Kern County has such small educational administrative 
units it affords uneven opportunities for its young people. 
Particularly is teaching efficiency impaired in these small 
elementary and secondary schools by the wide range of sub- 
jects and grades that one teacher must cover and by the lack 
of adequate supervision. This condition is due in part to 
the sparseness of settlement or the rough character of the 
topography in certain areas. Nevertheless, it is apparent 
that much yet remains to be accomplished in J£em County 
with respect to achieving larger administrative units for all 
purposes. 
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Inequalities of elementary and secondary tax burdens— It is 
evident from the foregoing data that tax burdens are far 
from equal in the various elementary and secondary districts 
of the county. Some districts levy no local taxes for elemen- 
tal purposes but support their schools entirely on State and 
county appropriations. Other elementary districts levy the 
limit of taxes allowed by law for both elementary and sec- 
ondary purposes. Thus the burden of supporting the schools 
is very uneqtially distributed. Thirty elementary districts 
levy local taxes of lO^ents or less per $100 of assessed valua- 
tion, while four districts levy 30 cents or more. One high- 
school district levies’ a local tax of 41 cents for high-school 
purposes, while another levies a tax of 80 cents. There are 
also great variations in assessed valuation per child and per 
teacher which have a bearing on the ability of districts to 
provide educational opportunities for the children resident in 
these districts. 


Efficiency of educational expenditures.— W ide variations are 
found in the county in unit expenditures per child. In ele- 
mentary schools the range is from $37.70 to $868.61 per unit 
of average daily attendance, and in the high schools from 
$258.69 to $434.59. It is true that in cases where education 
can only be furnished at high cost on account of conditions 
that can not be controlled, no charge of inefficiency can 
justly be made. Our American assumption is that education 
is the right of every child and the accident of location should 
not be permitted to deprive any group of children of that 
right, even at high cost. It still remains true, however, that 
educational costs in many elementary and secondary dis- 
tricts are inexcusably high because administrative authorities 
will not make adjustments which would result in greatly 
reduced unit costs. It is the latter type of inefficiency that’ 
demands attention before effective educational reorganization 
can be brought about. 

Reorganization and articulation of units of the school sys- 
tem. In Kern County there is only one junior high school 
which is in the Maricopa district and is part of a 12-grade 
system. Educational reoiganization is apparently retarded 
by the prevalence of the union high-school district. The two 

C uge enough to organize on the reorganized plan, Taft 
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and Bakersfield, are both integral parts of union high-school 
districts and thus under dual control educationally, that is, 
they have elementary boards which employ superintendents 
whose jurisdiction extends only to the elementary grades, 
and high-school boards which employ principals 'who are in 
no way responsible to the city superintendents of schools. 
Maricopa district, already mentioned, is the only illustration 
of a unifi ed system of control in the county. It is a single, 
or regular, district, but small and weak in financial resources. 
Its single board of education, however, has jurisdiction over 
all grades from the kindergarten through the twelfth grade 
And maintains a 6-6 organization. The high tax rate in this 
district is not dufe to the type of organization but to the lim- 
ited area and the small assessed valuation. To accomplish 
the desirable purpose of equalization of costs as well as to 
improve educational opportunities for the children of the 
county, it is apparent that administrative areas should 
be large enough to embrace substantial assessed valuations 
and at the same time include school populations such that 
the number of pupils per teacher in both elementary and 
secondary schools will approach reasonable norms. 

Interference with desirable projects for reorganization —The 
survey staff, in the effort to get at the reasons for the slight 
progress toward securing larger administrative units for all 
purposes, discovered several possible explanations for the 
existing situation. 

If the existing union high-school district was proposed as a 
feeble unit for consolidation, one objection frequently raised 
was that the high-school board would then administer all 
schools and the higb-school principal would become superin- 
tendent of the new ai'ea. It was claimed that such a situation 
would militate against the welfare of the elementary schools. 
If consolidation for all purposes was suggested the answer 
would almost invariably bo that elementary districts would 
lose their identity and also lose the monfey now appropriated 
per teacher by State and county. Since many 1-teacher 
elementary districts pay all expenses from State and county 
funds they would be less well off from a taxation standpoint 
in a consolidated area than in their present status. Again, 
I if it was suggested that a junior high school should be or- 
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ganized in the union high-school district, the reply was that 
in order to do so the elementary districts would have to give 
up jurisdiction over the seventh and eighth grades and pay 
to the high-school board, which would have control of the 
junior high school, a sum in tuition equal to the cost of edu- 
cating children in the first six elementary grades. That this 
is an effective bar to educational reorganization in Kem 
County is shown by the fact that there is only one small 
secondary school which begins with the seventh grade and 
embraces grades 7 to 12, inclusive. As has already been said, 
this sole example of a reorganized secondary school in the 
county (Maricopa) is in the only single or so-called “regular” 
district in the county, having one board in control of all 
grades. 

Again, if a union of several small elementary districts was 
proposed as a means of securing larger units for elementary 
purposes, the reply would be that the local districts wanted 
their own schools; that social and racial differences among 
district populations made cooperation impossible; or, that 
controversy as to where the unionized school should be lo- 
cated was an effective bar to progress along this line. The 
importance of this factor is illustrated by the fact that al- 
though legal sanctions have been available for many years 
there have been only seven union elementary districts formed. 
This constitutes about 8 per cent of the total number of 
elementary districts in the county. There is a general feeling 
among schoolmen in the county that very little progress 
toward either further unionization for elementary purposes or 
consolidation for all purposes will be possible until marked 
.changes have been made in existing laws governing elemen- 
tary and secondary education, and also until substantial 
inducements are made in the form of State equalization 
funds, or bonuses, to be paid to such districts as accomplish 
desirable reorganizations, 
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CHAPTER IV : PROPOSED REORGANIZATION .OF 
ADMINISTRATIVE UNITS 

- /. NECESSITY FOR APPLICATION OF A TRIAL SOLUTION 

Summary of weaknesses. — The tentative findings at the end 
of Chapter II appear to indicate that the weaknesses of the 
existing situation might be summed up as follows: 

(1) Marked inequalities exist in the educational opportunities open 
to children in the different districts both elementary and secondary. 

(2) Financial burdenfl, in the form of taxes for support of education, 
are very unequal. 

(3) Small units of administration seem to involve great differences 
in unit costs and consequent inefficiency in the management of educa- 
tigfhal finances. 

(4) Poor articulation is found between the various units of the school 
system on account of the existing dual plan of control which involves 
two types of governing boards. 

(5) Desirable reorganization to eliminate the weaknesses revealed 
is made very difficult due to existing legal enactments, as well as because 
of local soci^and political conflicts of opinion and interest. 

It is not the province of this report to make hard and fast 
recommendations. Its purpose is primarily to set forth the 
facts and to indicate possible solutions in the light of those 
facts, leaving the final working out of the ultimate solution 
to the people of the counties concerned or of the State through 
state-wide remedial legislation. Nothing in this report, 
therefore, should be construed as committing the Office of 
Education or the National Survey of Secondary Education to 
any particular plan or policy. Where plans of solutions are 
indicated herein it simply means that they have been sug- 
gested by educators on the ground who are famili ar with 
existing conditions, and are set dowtfdor what they may be 
worth when taken in conjunction with other possible plans. 

Unionization and consolidation as possibilities . — Two pos- 
sible plans for meeting the situation in Kern County have 
been put forward by persons familiar with the conditions. 
One plan hinges on the procedure of unionization of the 
elementary districts within the existing union high-school 
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districts. If this could be accomplished there would be a 
union elementary board to handle all elementary problems, 
and a union high-school board to handle secondary-school 
problems. By a process of electing the same persons to the 
two boards a Satisfactory measure of coordination could be 
achieved. This has been done in the case of the Fort Bragg 
union high-school district in Mendocino County. All but 
2 of the 19 elementary districts of this union high-school 
district have been brought together by the process of union- 
ization and annexation. Three members of the high-school 
board have been elected to the elementary board, and the 
two boards unite in employing a district superintendent 
over all schools. A junior high school has been organized, 
many of the 1-room elementary schools have been con- 
solidated into 3- and 4-room schools, and the educational 
offerings have been greatly improved in the process. At 
the same time unit costs have been reduced, and the district 
is able to meet all building needs on a pay-as-you-gO policy. 

The difficulties attending the formation of elementary 
district unions are so great that, as previously pointed out, 
only about 5 per cent of the elementary districts of the State 
at laige, and only 8 per cent of the elementary districts in 
Kern County have, up to date, been unionized. Thus, 
voluntary unionization has been confined to small areas 
where conditions were particularly favorable. The applica- 
tion of the idea to larger areas seems thus far to have had 
slight appeal to the voters concerned. One reason for this is 
probably related to the lack of financial incentives offered 
by the State. Another reason often given is that, even 
after unionization such as that accomplished in the Fort 
'Bragg area has been brought about, the dual system withC 
two boards still persists. This renders very difficult the task 
of coordination. 

.The other procedure frequently mentioned is consolidation. 
This requires that att the elementary districts lying within a 
union high-school district vote to form a single consolidated 
district for all purposes under one bo4rd of education. The 
existing laws permit this to be done and all State and county 
funds that would have been apportioned to the individual 
districts are allotted to the consolidated areas. The chief 
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obstacle to the formation of consolidated district, coter- 
minous with existing union high-school d ! 8t " ct f' 1, “ t 

necessity that all the elementary district boards must 
approve the project, and it must then carry by .majority vote 
in every district concerned or fail for the entire area Th 
fact that there have been no consolations m &m Comity 
and only a negligible number in the entire State seems to 
indicat/that the permissive legislation without monetary 
incentive has accomplished practically not g war 

desirable educational reorganization. 

In view of the fact, therefore, that unionization has re- 
sulted in only modest improvements in elementary silicons, 
and that consolidation under existing laws seems to be un- 
wieldy on account of the severe condition!? which must be met 
to accomplish it, some other solution must be found. 

Superintendency areas euggested.-M : ter ^ulti^with he 
educators of several counties as well as other educational 
authorities in the State, it was decided to sagged, as onWs- 
sible way out, the organization of mpennieruUncy arm, with- 
ou refeLce to present union high-school district bnee, and 
also to indicate the type of legislation that would be necessary 
to make such reorganization possible. The fact that the 
superintendency area planVas applied to Kem and the oth 
six counties does not carry any inherent * at l ‘ 

the only feasible working plan. It was eelccted as a ten taUve 

solution simply to see if, when applied, it seemed to have the 
promise of overcoming the stated weaknesses m thc enating 
situation. Whatever virtue the suggested plan proves Jo 
have must be found in its own merits, if it has any , and no 
the fact that it happens to have been the one among many 
. otherpolible dans that was selected for trial application in 

this project of 7 the Sur^gy. , •.! 

The exact proposals as they apply to Kern County 
the estimated outcomes in increased educational efficiency, 
decreased costs, and equalization' of tax burdens will be set 
forth in the remainder of this chapter. The results of apply- 
ing the same formula to six other counUes and the desirable 
changes in State laws in the interest of better articulation a 
- rAftro-anization will be found in Chapters V and VI. 
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i. SALIENT CHARACTERISTICS OF PROPOSED TRIAL SOLUTION 

The proposed trial solution involves the technique of the 
consolidation method but contemplates larger areas than 
those represented by existing union high-school districts. It 
involves State cooperation in the form of bonuses to be paid 
to each district in reimbursement for a part of the cost of 
transportation and new buildings. It also involves the dis- 
tribution of State equalization funds in such a way aS to pro- 
mote the organization of larger administrative areas, in- 
stead of encouraging small districts to remain in status quo as 
the present law regarding distribution, of the State' school fund 
seems to do. The proposed solution also suggest# - the desir- 
ability of changing the present constitutional provision re- 
garding the gercentage of State and county money which 
must go toward the payment cf teachers’ salaries. 

As a tentative proposal for carrying out the idea of super- 
intendency areas, Kern County has been divided into four 
such areas administered within the county and a fifth area 
comprising the districts now belonging to the Antelope Valley 
union '{ligh-school district of Los Angeles County. Figure 1, 
presented earlier, shows Kem County as it is Co-day. Figure 
2 shows the county as it would be if the superintendency area 
idea should be carried out at some future date. Data com- 
piled on the situation represented in the second map aie here- 
with presented to illustrate just how such a proposed re- 
organization would affect the educational situation in the 
county. J 

3. ELEMENTARY EDUCATION USDER S U PER IS’ TENDENCY 
AREA PLAN 

Under the existing plan all elementary schools in the county 
except in the Maricopa district §.re on the 8-grade plan. 
Under the proposed plan there would be 30 districts in the 
county, representing more than 85 per cent of the sehcol 
pppulation on the 6-grado plan. 

The distribution of superintendency areas would be as 
shown in Table 15. The Kern and Taft areas, being the 
most densely populated areas of the county, have the bulk 
of the school enrollment of the county. The schools that 
would still remain on the 8-grade type of organization are 
those so situated as to make consolidation with other units 
impracticable. 
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Table 15 . — Numbe r of elementary districts mth schools of 6 and 8 grade 

organization 


Qrade 

Area I 
(Kern) 

Area II 
(Taft) 

Area III 
( Delano) 

Area IV 

(Wasco) 

Total 

districts 





i? 


1 


s 

4 

5 

6 


19 

4 

3 

4 

30 

Eight.. 

21 

3 

0 

3 

27 

Total 

40 

7 

3 

7 

57 


Since the number of teachers employed per school has con- 
siderable bearing on enrichment of curriculum and teaching 
efficiency, the data presented in Table 16 will be of interest. 
It will be seen that the total number of districts in the county 
would he reduced from 88 to 57. Also that the greatest 
elimination would take place among districts maintaining 1- 
and 2-teacher schools. Whereas there are now 56 such schools, 
under the proposed area plan there would be 29, or only 51 
per cent as many. .Through the elimination of 1- and 2- 
teacher schools there w^ould be a net saving of 23 teachers in 
the elementary schools of the county. 


TaBLU 16 . — Distribution of elementary eiistricts according to. the number of 
teachers employed in proposed superintendency areas and under present 

situation 


Number of teachers em- 
ployed 

Area I 

Area II 

Area III 

Area IV 

Total 

proposed 

Under 

present 

situation 

• 

* 

S 

4 

ft 

e 

7 

1 

18 

$ 

7 

3 

* 1 

1 

1 


3 

22 

7 

11 

3 

2 

39 

17 

12 

4 

4 

2 


3. - 

4 

1 

o 

5 

1 



0 



7 (or more) 

5 

3 

2 

2 

12 

12 

Total 

40 

7 

3 

7 

57 

# 88 



Size of school has a bearing upon teaching efficiency and 
unit costs. The extent to which the reorganization would 
influence this factor is shown in Table 17. The median 
elementary district under present conditions has 41 to 50 
pupils, while under the proposed reorganization the median 
number of pupils in average daily attendance per district 
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would be 61 to 70. The fact that there would be only two 
districts less whicb^have 1 to 10 pupils is due to the isolated 
character of these small schools. These schools could not 
be combined 'with those of other districts on account of 
topographical difficulties and they could not be suspended 
without depriving many children of educational privileges. 


Table 17 . — Distribution of elementary districts according to plumber of 
pupils in average daily attendance — by superintendency areas 



1 Present median. 

* Reorganised median. 


The proposed reorganization contemplates the material 
increase of elementary schools enrolling only grades 1 to 6, 
inclusive. Not only would teachers have fewer grades to 
instruct, but the groups of children would be more homo- 
geneous, with the older and more mature seventh-grade -and 
eighth-grade children in the junior high schools. The effect 
that such reorganization would have on the 1 assessed valua- 
tion back of each elementary child in grades 1 to 6 is shown 
in Table 18 by areas. 
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Table 18. — Estimated assessed wealth per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance, grades 1 to 6, incliisive 

Assessed wealth 
per pupil in 

Consolidated district average daily 

attendance 

Area I ^ 984 

Area II — 32, Oil 

Area III 8 ' 554 

Area IV. - * - 13 - 453 

It will.be recalled by refeience to Table 5 that the range in * 
assessed valuation per child under existing organization is 
from $840 to $140,707. In the proposed superintendency 
area plan the lowest valuation per elementary child would be 
$8,554 per unit of average daily attendance in the Delano 
area and the highest $32,01) in the Taft area. Thus, the 
equalizing effect upon the wealth per child of Jhe large areas 
becomes evident. 

I SECONDARY EDUCATION UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCY 

AREA PLAN 

Types oj schools under the plan . — Under the present form of 
organization there are six liigh schools located in the county 
and one outside which serve Kern County students. Three 
of these are 4-year institutions, grades 9 to 12, inclusive; one, 
Maricopa, is a 6-year institution, grades 7 to 12, inclusive; 
and two are combined high schools and junior colleges, 
grades 9 to 14, inclusive. 

As shown in Table 19, the county would, under the reor- 
ganized plan, have seven 8-year junior high schools, grades 
7' to 9; six 4-year junior liigh schools, grades 7 to 10; one 
6-year high school, grades 7 to 12; three senior high schools, 
grades 10 to 12; and two junior colleges, grades 13 to 14. 
Thus would secondary education on a reorganized basis be 
available to practically every student in the county. The 
location of these secondary schools is shown on Figure 2, 
according to the symbols given under “Legend” on the map. 
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Table 19. — Distr&Uion of secondary schools by types of organization 
according to proposed areas 


Grades * 

Atm I 

Arm II 

Arm III 

Am IV 

Total 

1 

1 

t 

4 

» 

• 

7 to 9 

4 

: 2 

1 


7 

7 to 10--. 

2 

2 

1 

l 

6 

7 to 12 




1 

1 

10 to 12 

1 

i 

1 


8 

1.1 to T4 

1 

l 


2 







Total 



8 

6 

3 

2 

10 





Size of schools and number of teachers . — The manner in 
which reorganization on the proposed plan would affect size 
of school and number of teachers employed per secondary 
school is shown in Tables 20 and 21. From Table 20 it 
appears that 7 of the 19 secondary schools would have fro pi 
fewer than 20 up to 100 students. Five of these would be 
3-year junior high schools, including grades 7 to 9. Two of 
them would be 4-year junior high schools, including grades 
7 to 10. 

Table 20 . — Distribution of soymdary schools according to number of 
pupils in average daily attendance 



— 0 
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Table 21 . — Distribution of secondary schools according to the number 

of teachers employed 


Number of teachers 

Number of schools by areas 

I 

n 

III 

IV 

Total 

• S 

S 

i 

4 

S 

1 

1 _ --HCt 

1 

i 



2 

2 W.. - 

2 




2 

3... 

2 




2 

4 


i 

1 


2 

6 

1 




] 

t> to 10 1 . - - 


2 

2 


4 

11 to 15 

1 



2 

3 

16 to 30 - . 






21 or more 

1 

2 



3 







Total.. 

8 

6 

3 

2 

19 


* The median secondary school a a to teachers employed would have 6 to 10 teachers. 


Also according to Table 21 the schools having fewer than 
six teachers would be found among the 3 and 4 year junior 
high schools. In most instances these smaller junior high 
school units would be in the same building with the first 
six grades, thus not calling for separate buildings for such 
small units. 

In every instance the senior high schools and the 6-year 
junior-senior high schools would have an average daily 
attendance of more than 200 students and a teaching staff of 
more than 1 1 teachers. For a senior high school it is claimed 
that six teachers constitute • the minimum staff which can 
offer a reasonably adequate program of studies. The 
reorganized areas would not have any senior high schools with 
fewer than 11 teachers; hence, they would be able to offer 
modern type curriculums and educational opportunities. 

Ability to support secondary education . — The assessed wealth 
that would be L^ck of each student in the secondary schools 
in each of the proposed areas appears in Table 22. It is not 
possible to compare the assessed valuation per pupil in 
average daily attendance of Table 22 with the data given in 
Table 12 for the reason that Table 12 includes only grades 9, 
10, 11, and 12, while Table 22 includes grades 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
and 12, representing a much larger average daily attendance 
and hence a relatively lower valuation per unit of average 
daily attendance. The great inequalities between individual 
districts are, however, iegned out. s 
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Table 22. — Estimated assessed wealth per high-school and junior high 
school pupil in average daily attendance— -grades 7,8, 9, 10, 11, and 12 


Superintend ency area 

Total assessed 
valuation 

Kitimated 
total num- 
ber of 
higb-echoo! 
and junior 
high school 
pupils in 
average 
daily 

attendance 

wealth per 
unit of 
average 

dally 

attendance 

I 

t 

t 

4 

Area 1 , 

*06,J94, 210 
83,413,006 
8,664,036 
13,481,800 

a, 082 
1,603 
622 
664 

$16,381 

62,160 

16,388 

24,606 

Area II 

Area III 

Area IV i 

: i T 


Tax rales in ihe proposed areas .- — Combined costs and tax 
rates for elementary and secondary education by areas is 
shown in Table 23. From this table is seen the total school 
budget necessary for all school purposes, not including capital 
outlays, according to the areas shown on Figure 2 . The 
tax rates necessary to raise the balance after allowing for 
contributions, by State and county are also shown. 

UfeBU 23. — Total estimated school budget for elementary and secondary 
schools combined for all purposes other than capital outlays, estimated 
income from State and county sources, estimated amount to be raised by 
district taxes, estimated district to* rate necessary Jor elementary and 
secondary school purposes ( bond unbuilding taxes not included) 


8upertn tendency areas 

✓ 

Assessed 

valuation 

Total 
school 
budget 
necessary 
less capital 
outlay 

Income 

from 

State and 
county 

Amount 
to be 
raised 
by con- 
solidated 
district 
tax 

Tax rate 
necessary 

1 

I 

1 

4* 

1 

4 

Area I 

*48, 104, 210 
83,813,005 
8,664,036 
13,481,800 

$1, 649, 703 
970,811 
191,603 
266,738 

$800,706 
320, 970 
107,864 
123,016 

*730,088 

440,840 

83,440 

148,721 


Area II 

Area III 

L 19 

.77 

CM 

Area IV , 

. ve 
1.06 



At present the lowest combined rate in any district in the 
\ county is 16 cents per $100 of assessed valuation and the 
highest is $1.72, with an average of about 82 cents. The 
maximum rate among file proposed areas, as shown in Table 
23, is $1.13 in the Kern area, and the jg 77 cents 
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in the Taft area. The average rate for the four areas is 08 
cents. Thus, it will be seen that the proposed plan levels 
out the tax rates notably, but that the average rate has been 
raised somewhat over the present situation. The extremely 
high and the very low tax rates disappear. 

It should be remembered, however, that the tax rates 
shown in Table .24 cover costs of greatly improved facilities 
both in the field’of elementary and secondary education. 
The schools would have been completely reorganized. In 
addition to improved educational facilities would come sub- 
stantial economies in administrative and instructional costs. 
It should be borne in mind further that better educational 
facilities secured for the same outlay are in, reality entitled 
to be counted as substantial economies. 

Junior high schools . — The extent to which tha proposed 
reorganization would supply junior high schools to Kern 
County has already been discussed in connection with Tables 
19, 20, and 21. Thirteen such schools would be provided — 
seven including grades 7, 8, and 9; and six including grades 
7, 8, 9, and 10. There would also be one junior-senior high 
scho^X-Wcluding grades 7 to 12. We have already reported 
also that the junior high schools thus provided for would 
make junior high school education available to more than 85 
per cent of the seventh-grade and eighth-grade pupils of the 
county. 

Junior colleges . — The proposed reorganization calls for 
the creation of a county junior college with a board in charge 
of all junior-college education in the county. This would 
mean that all the assessed wealth of the county would be 
behind junior-college education. It would also mean that 
the State would Dear a larger percentage of the cost than it 
now does under the high-school department type of organiza- 
tion which obtains in the Kern County and Taft, union high- 
school districts. 

The county junior-college board could maintain two 
colleges as at present located at Bakersfield and Taft and 
arrange with the Antelope Valley Union High School and 
Junior College to take care of students from West Antelope, 
Rosamond, and Muroc districts, which how belong to that 
joint-union district. If necessary dormitories could be 
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maintained for students living too far from either junior 
college to be accommodated by daily transportation. An- 
other suggestion regarding the junior colleges is that district 
junior colleges be organized in Areas 1 and II. Each of 
these areas would then receive $100 per student in average 
daily attendance from the State, and be entitled to receive 
from the areas not having junior colleges tuition representing 
the difference between cost per unit of average daily attend- 
ance and State reimbursement for all students attending 
j unior college from their areas. Under such district organiza- 
tion each area having a junior college would have a junior- 
college board of its own. 

I. SUMMARY OF EFFECTS OF PROPOSED REORGANIZATION 

A trial solution. Without presuming to recommend the 
%eorganization of Kern County into four administrative 
areas as a final solution, the. staff on this project applied that 
formula as a trial solution to see what, if any, improvements 
in the present situation would result therefrom. 

Superintendency areas were suggested with a full under- 
standing of the difficulties that would be encountered in 
carrying out this or any other proposed method of educational 
reorganization. Likewise it was pointed out that the present 
school code would have to be amended before much progress 
toward a final solution could be made. 

Within the limitations as stated a brief summary can be 
offered of the financial and educational advantages that 
might be expected tp- follow the proposed plan or some, 
similar plan qf reorganization of the county into larger 
administrative areps. 

Advantages that would accrue to elementary education . — 
Eighty-five per cent of the pupils of the county would be 
found in elementary schools enrolling only grades 1 to 6, 
whereas, at present only one small district in the county has 
> such an organization. 

The total number of elementary districts in the county 
would be reduced from 88 to 67, and the^otal number of 
districts with 1 -teacher and 2-teacher schools would be 
decreased from 6ft to 29. Thus, there would only be 61 per 
cent as many small school districts as at present. 
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The median elementary school district would have 61 to 
70 pupils as against 41 to 50 as at present, thus bringing 
down unit costs and improving pupil-load per teacher. 

Extremes of district ability to support education would be 
equalized by the larger areas since the least wealthy area 
would still have an assessed valuation of $8,554 per child in 
average daily attendance while the richest would only have 
$3?, Oil. ^ 

Advantages io secondary education . — At present there are 
six high schools located in the county and a joint union high 
school immediately outside the county; only one of^these is 
on a reorganized basis. The four proposed' superintendency 
areas would support 19 secondary schools, 13 of the 3- or 4- 
year junior high school type; 1 of the 6-year type; 3 of the 
, senior high rchool type; and 2„ of the junior-college type. 
These schools would briqg reorganized secondary schools 
% within reach of practically all the children of the county 
and would 'afford an enlarged offering. 

The 4-year junior high schools, the senior high schools, . 
and the junior colleges would each have teaching staffs of 
more than six teachers and student bodies of more than 200 
in average daily attendance, thus insuring modem facility 
at reasonable costs. \ 

There would be an equalizing of the assessed wealth behind 
each secondary-school pupil. On account pi the increased 
number who would be designated as secondary pupils under 
the reorganized plan, the actual average wealth behind each 
secondary pupil would be less than under present conditions, 
but since the number counted as elementary pupils would 
be smaller by the same number, that is, the seventh-grade 
and eighth-grade fmpils, this would mean a desirable Equaliza- 
tion as between elementary and secondary education. At 
present the amount spent on second ary -school pupils, is out 
of proportion to the amount spent on elementary-school 
pupils. Larger administrative areas and elimination of dual 
control would tend to cause pupils at the two levels to receive 
a better articulated training program without the extreme 
differences in quality that obtain at presept. 

^ General considerations . — Under the proposed superiiftend- 
ency area plan with one board over all schools in each area, 
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* 

there would be a unified school budget and one tax, levied 

for all local school purposes, after deducting expected State , 

and county contributions. In Kern County the high and 

low extremes would be eliminated. At present a district 

tax of $1.72 on $100 of assessed valuation is the highest and 

15 cents is the lowest local tax. Under reorganization $1.13 

would be the highest and 77 cents the lowest. Although 

the average for all areas would be somewhat higher, the 

brand of education purchased would be considerably better 

and there would-be substantial savings for the county as a 

whole. 

The proposed superintendency area plan, whether or not 
it is the one that will.finally commend itself to Kern County 
schoolmen and patrons, seems to offer at least one approach 
to the elimination of. existing weaknesses in the county’s 
educational program. .It is herein Bet forth siinj^’as a 
tentative solution. The foregoing treatment of the situation 
suggest other and better solutions or possible refinements 
and improvements of the techniques applied. 
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Reduction in number of teachere .-^-. The number of schools 
employing different numbers of teachers per school is shown 
for each of seven counties in Tabled The proposed reor- 
ganization would result in the elimination of 147 teaching 
positions. If we take the average salary of full-time ele- 
mentary teachers in the State of California as. $1,789,’ this 
would mean an annual saving in teachers’ salaries of $262,983. 
However, estimates on the basis of average annual salary in 
the seven counties concerned would indicate a saving of ap- 
proximately $200,000. For more accurate estimates by ’ 
areas in each dCunty, - see Table 27. When to teachers’ 
salaries is added the saving on upkeep of many small schools, 
it can be appreciated that the proposed reorganization pre- 
sents possibilities for real economies. It should be remem- 
bered, howe w, that savings in teachers’ salaries and upkeep 
on small buildings is offset to a considerable extent by addi- 
tional costs in transportation and new buildings. These 
items will appear in subsequent tables. 


Table 24.— Distribution by counties of elementary schools on the basis of 
number of teachers employed under present organization and under 
proposed reorganization 



Number at teachers employed 

Num- 
ber of 
teach- 

A 

dam 

meed* 

X County and plana 

1 

2 

3 

4 

*« 


c 

7 

8 or 
more 

ToUl 

• 1 

t 

1 







12 

U 

Kara: 

Present 

43 

16 

U 

8 

10 

8 

7 

4 

| 

i 

36 

130 

112 


Proposed 

» 

7 

A 

1 

i 

i 


Maododno: 

Present 

86 

4 

4 

A 

♦ 

A 

i 

A 

V 

• 

22 

Proposed. 

% 

U 

16 

13 

3 

i 

1 

V 

| 

U 

A 

u 

A 

3 

m 

84 


Monterey: 

Present. __ 

30 

21 

2 

1 

A 

U 

1 

u 

1 

9 

o 

60 

24 

Proposed. 

2 

1 

A 

1 

| 

1 

n 

o 

10 

|A 

83 

10 

Oranye: 

Present. ............. 

3 

3 

3 

w 

11 

1 

1 

U 

• 

62 

42 

86 

Proposed 

0 

0 

2 

5 

V 

5 

1 

1 

s 

1 

IV 

10 

12 

12 


Ban Bernardino: 

Present 

28 

8 

8 

4 

1 

1 

7 

1 

« 

# 

m 

7 

Proposed. 

17 

6 

9 

m 

4 

2 

3 

« 

84 


Present- 

78 

10 

30 

g 

3 

A 

I 

A 

A 

66 

m 

• 

Proposed 

7 

7 

4 

M 

A 

1 

a 

0 

1 

2 


Stanislaus: 

Present. ... 

11 

20 

9 

1 

a 

a 

a 

I 

1 

• 

62 

S * 

Ptopowwl | 

4 

21 

9 

1 

3 

m 

1 

1 

2 

a 

2 

a 

24 







3 

1 

9 

w 

46 

2 


• Total saving la number of teechan ante rrTrlnrnnlmi jii plan 147< 
1 CaMomia Schools, 2 : 141, April, IMS. 
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Extent of elimination of small schools. — The manner in which 
reorganization will result in the elimination of small schools is 
shown in Figure 10. Under present organization there are 
365 1-room and 2-room schools in the seven counties. Under 
the proposed reoiganization there would be only 210, a reduc- 
tion of 155, or 42 per cent. The counties where reorganiza- 
tion would bring about the greatest changes ore seen to be 
Sonoma, Kern, and Mendocino, in descending order. The 
counties least affected would be Orange, Stanislaus, San 
Bernardino, and Monterey, in ascending order. The situa- 
tion in Sonoma County is especially notable, where there are 
98 1-teacher and 2-teacher school districts. From Table 24 
it will appear that there are only 121 districts in the county, 
hence 81 per cent of the county's elementary districts are of 
the 1- and 2-teacher varieties. Reorganization would reduce 
these to 37, a difference of 61 districts, or 62.2 per cent. 
Among the counties surveyed Monterey had made the 
greatest progress in actual number of element ary -district 
unions, and Sonoma the least. . " * 

Equalization of ability to support elementary education . — 
Assessed valuation per child in average daily attendance 
under present conditions ranges from $709 in one district of 
Mendocino County to $140,707 in a Kern. County district. 
These extremes would be equalized in the proposed super- 
intendency areas so that the lowest valuation per unit of 
average daily attendance would be from $2,430 in one area 
of San Bernardino County to $25,609 in one of the areas of 
Kern County. 

Since, however, assessed valuation per teacher employed is 
a better measure of ability to support education than the 
assessed valuation per unit of average daily attendance, the 
situation in that regard is presented in Table 25, where 
the data for each oounty by proposed superintendency areas 
may be found. 
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Tabu 25. — Estimated assessed valuation per teacher employed in 
proposed administrative areas t elementary schools 


A awed valuation per teacher by counties 


Ares 

Kern 

Mendo- 

cino 

Monte- 

rey 

Orange 

Sen Ber- 
nardino 

Sonoma 

Stanis- 

laus 

1 

1 

9 

4 

1 

$ 

7 

6 

I 

n 

in 

rv 

$357,077 

708,586 

mi» 

286,059 

$200,781 

778*819 

204,703 

172,022 

$181,900 

192,583 

216,000 

$285,787 
3% 602 
266,994 
281,186 

*151,040 

383,301 

188,700 

180,330 

80.101 

$177,727 

207,697 

296,000 

$219,429 

200.000 

210,684 

y 




LOTKt 

Median 

Highest ^ 







226,129 

261,068 

708,686 

172,022 

208,741 

378*819 

181,900 

192,683 

216,000 

231,186 

264.891 

890,602 

68.1611 

161,040 

262,201 

177,727 

207,597 

296*000 

200, 000 
219,429 
249,684 


The lowest valuation per teacher at present (Table 26) is 
found in an elementary district of Kern County. It is 
$10,860. The highest is found in that county also and is 

Table 26. — Lowest , median , and highest assessed valuation per elementary 
school teacher by districts in the counties under present organisation 


County 


fleinil valuation 

Earn 

Mendo- 

cino 

Monte- 

rey 

Orange 

San Ber- 
nardino 

Sonoma 

Stanis- 

laus 

1 

1 


4 

1 

$ 

3 

■ 

Lowest 

$10,880 

$16,900 

$39,640 

*45,483 

$16,500 

$14,106 

$44,680 

Median 

286,714 

114,287 

176,001 

314,396 

181,540 

144,446 

19X001 

Highest- ........ 

X 410,000 

649,190 

866,800 

1.434,774 

883,385 

628,806 

869,780 


$2,410,000 per teacher employed. Under reorganization as 
shown in Table 25, the lowest valuation per teacher would be 
$68,161 in Area V of San Bernardino County and the highest 
would be $708,585 in Area II of Kern County. A distinct 
measure of equalization^ apparently achieved by the pro- 
posed area plan. These data are graphically illustrated in 
Figure 11. 
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Estimated economies in elementary school costs . — -As pre- 
viously intimated, there would be a substantial saving in 
elementary teachers’ salaries due to the elimination of 147 
teaching positions through consolidation of small 1- and 
2-teacher schools and eliminatio.n of the' operating costs for 
the buildings not required under reorganization. These / 
savings are shown by areas for each county in Table 27. / 
The greatest gross saving on account of teachers’ salaries 
and operating expenses would be in Kern County and the 
least in Stanislaus County. The total gross savings from 
these economies in the seven counties would be $199,045. 


Table 27. — Estimated pearly taring* in teachers’ lalariet and operating 
eotlt for elementary schools in proposed administrative area s 


Asm 

County 

— 

Mendo- 

cino 

Monte- 

rey 

Orange 

SanrBar- 

nirdlno 

Sonoma 

Stanla- 

Uos 

1 

# 

1 

1 

4 

I 

• 

7 

§ 

I 

n 

m 

IV 

M8.7J0 

4,666 

1,060 

*14 856 
10, 419 
7,000 
0,586 

*4800 

16,600 

4800 

14000 

4600 

4000 

4760 

11. 700 
4400 
4800 
4000 

ill 

*8.900 
L. 700 
S, 400 

Total 




H.W 

44760 

37,100 

34350 

14700 

37,000 

14600 


Against these savings, however, would have to be charged - 
the additional costs of transportation and new buildings 
made necessary by desirable consolidations. What these 
added items of service wopld cost is set ^orth in Table 28. 
Additional transporation costs would be greatest in Kern and 
Sonoma Counties and least in Stanislaus and San Bernardino 
Counties. This is due in part to the fact that Kem and 
Sonoma Counties offer the best opportunities for consoli- 
dation of elementary districts that now have smell separate 
schools. In both Stanislaus and San*Bernardino the popula- 
tion is already gathered into fairly populous centers, while 
great areas of land are entirely unoccupied. Figure 12 
illustrates the data presented in Table 27 and the added 
coots of transportation shown in Table 28. 
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Table 28 . — Estimated yearly additional transportation and budding 
cod* for elementary achooi* by proposed administratiee area* 


Kttimaltd addition*! easts by 


Aim » 

Kern 

Meodo- 

dno 

1 

Mao- 

Urey 

* 

Orange 

Ban 


laus 

1 

t 

1 

4 

6 

• 3 

7 

8 









I 

BnUdisf 

0.400 

ai,s6 

taoo 


$480 

a mn 

1- 

$ 710 
7,100 

Mm 

TrHBpatbktko 

ft. 000 

14000 

•yen 

Wv 

786 




n 

Building 


600 

4400 

176 
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Since building costs which would total $10,320 can either 
be met by adding a 15-cent building tax to currant budgets 
or by bonds which spread the cost over a period of years, 
these can not be charged against the budget of any particular 
year. Transportation costs, on the other hand, are current 
costs and would have to be deducted from estimated savings 
in teachers' salaries in order to arrive at the net savings. 
From Table 27 it appeared that there would be a gross 
saying in teachers’ salaries of $199,045. .Deduction from 
this amount of the additional cost of transportation ($164,085) 
would leave a net saving of $44,990. 

The estimated cost of additional transportation, $154,055, 
is very generous. If the added number of bus miles required 
had been multiplied by the average cost per bus mile for 
the State as a whole, that is, about 32 cents, the result 
would have been $137,433, and the net saving would have 
appeared as $61,612. The counties surveyed, however, pro* 
sen ted peculiar difficulties in topography and road conditions. 
Hence, the effort was made to estimate the costs more nearly 
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as they would actually be in the areas studied. It was felt 
that, under the circumstances, an overestimate was prefer- 
able to an underestimate. Since the estimated extra trans- 
portation costs included conveying seventh- and eighth-grade 
pupils to secondary schools, the figures here given represent 
practically' the entire additional transportation costs of the 
proposed reorganization. 


A SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Number and types of secondary schools . — One of the alleged 
defects of the prevailing type of school organization in Cali- 
fornia is that it has retarded the development of 3- and 4-year 
junior high schools, as well as junior-senior high schools, 
making the conventional 4-year high school, including grades 
9 to 12, the predominant type of secondary school outside 
the cities. Figure 13 illustrates this tendency and reveals 
how the proposed reorganization would tend to change it. 
It will be noted that, whereas under present conditions there 
are 46 conventional 4-year high schools, there would be only 
1 under the proposed plan. Likewise, where only one 6-year 
high school, the type particularly adapted to small towns and 
rural areas, now exists, there would be 22 under the proposed 
reorganization. At present there are only six 3-year senior, 
high schools. Under reorganization there would be 21. Of 
4-year junior high schools there is at present nolle, and there 
are but eleven 3-year junior high schools in the seven counties. 
Under reorganization there would be lM)L&e 4-year and 31 
of the 3-year variety. The only areas in the seven counties 
that would lack secondary-school facilities of reorganized 
types would be the remote and sparsely settled sections. 
However, these districts would belong to superintendency 
areas where they would receive more scientific supervision 
than at present, and in certain centers-dormitoriee would be 
maintained so that children of secondary school age and stand- 
ing could be accommodated at nominal cost to their parents. 

Junior colleges. There would be" no change in the number 
of junior colleges. However, the type of organization would 
be changed from departmental to either the district type or 
the county junior-college type, If the county type should be 
adopted there would be a j umor-college board in each county', 
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• except in Mendocino County. 1 This board would maintain 
junior colleges at the present locations or elsewhere, as educa- 
tional requirements might dictate. The advantage of the 
county type or organization for the junior colleges would be 
that they would not only receive State aid, but would have 
all the assessed wealth of toe county behind them for pur- 
poses of local taxation. Tyiis would enable them to offer 
better and more varied curriculums than it is now possible 
for them to do. However, there are many obstacles in the 
way of achieving couhty junior-college districts. District 
junior colleges in the larger superintendency areas with State 
aid and ability to assess tuition covering costs beyond State 
reimbursement, and having all education from kindergarten 
through junior college under one board would offer a more 
unified type of administrative control and permit reorganiza- 
tion on the 6-4-4 or other plans fostering integration of junior 
college with later high-school yean. 

Secondary-school budget items .- — Reorganized secondary edu- 
cation ip the seven counties would cost a total of $6,622,481. 
This estimate is based on the actual expenditures for 
1929-30, plus estimated additional costs for transportation 
and capital outlay and minus the estimated savings by reason" 
of consolidation and unified control. The percentages of the 
total budget in each county that would go to various items 
of the budget in each county are shown in Table 29. 

There is a surprising uniformity in these percentages when 
it is considered that the counties selected are in different 
parts of the State and represent a wide variety of social, 
economic, and topographical conditions. General control 
* ’ ca ^ 8 * or fr° m 2.7 to 4.4 per cent; salaries and other instruc- 
tional costs, from 49 to 68.3 per cent; libraiy and laboratory 
supplies, 2.1 to 3.6 per cent; operation and maintenance, from 
8.6 to 14.3 per cent; transportation, from 6.2 to 14 per cent; 
and capital outlay, from 13.8 to $3.1 per cent of total budget. 
The total secondary-school budge* for each county on which 
the above percentages are based are as follows: Kern, 
$1,316,960; Mendocino, $276,678; Monterey, $482,668; 
Orange, $1,807,802; San Bernardino, $1,381,841; Sonoma, 
$686,464; Sta nislaus, $680,078; total, $6,622,481. 

^oooamlc oouldmltaa M pr«Mnt n»k» typ. of Junior oaO*. ludriMbl* hi U* 
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Table 29 . — Percentages of total estimated budget for secondary schools 
assigned to the various items 




^/feroenUge by coon ties 



Avar- 

ageper 

cent 

Budget item 

Kern 

/ 

Mendo- 

cino 

Mon- 

terey 

Orange 

San 

Bernar- 

dino 

Sono- 

ma 

Stanle- 

laos 

1 

t 

1 

4 

1 

• 

1 

8 

0 

General control and 
fixed chargee 

17 

It 

4.2 

15 

4.4 

4.8 

15 

10 

Teachers’ lalariee and 
other costs of Instruc- 
tion 

mo 

54.4 

517 

40.0 

% 

* 51 2 

58.8 

50.8 

54.7 

Library and laboratory 
euppdiae — 

is 

11 

2.5 

10 

10 

12 

10 

10 

Operation end mainte- 
nance 

no 

118 

0.2 

14.8 

14.1 

f 

17 

10 

11.8 

Transportation and 
other auxiliary ex- 
pense 

KO 

14.0 

110 

0.5 

13 

0.8 

8.0 

10.2 

Capital outlay 

110 

118 

14.4 

211 

10.1 

17.2 

21.0 

17.7 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1010 

100.0 

1010 

1010 


The averages given in the right-hand column of Table 29 
probably represent a fair cross section of secondary-school 
budget items for the State as a whole. The only exceptions 
would probably be in the items covering transportation and 
capital outlay. Since the proposed reorganization calls for 
considerable additions to transportation routes and also for 
a considerable outlay for new buildings, these items are per- 
haps out of line with the general run of high-echool districts. 
Inspection of data from a random sampling of unio n high- 
school districts would lead to the conclusion that teachers’ 


salaries and other instructional costs consume on the average 
about 65 per cent of the budget; transportation, 7 to 9 per 
cent; and capital outlays, about 10 per cent annually. Under 
the circumstances the estimated budget items may be said 
to conform rather closely to probability. 

{Ability to support secondary education.— Assessed valuation 
per pupil in average daily attendance would, in proposed 
areas, range from 97,370 in Area V of San Bernardino County 
to 987,382 in Area II of Kern County. At present the range 
is from 96,512 in San Bernardino County to $127,067 in 
Orange County. 

Assessed valuation per secondary teacher employed is 
equalized to the extent shown in Figure 14. The lowest 
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assessed valuation per teacher under the proposed toorganiza- 
tion, $67,161, would be found in Area V of San Bernardino 
County. This is the.same area having the lowest valuation per 

Unit ij*i a ™ r * g ? atten<1 ance. The highest, $1,286,355, 
would be m Area II oLKem County, which is the same 
area with the highest valuation per unit of average daily 
attendance. The same two counties provide the highest and 
owest assessed valuations per teacher under present organiza- 
tion. However, the extremes are not so great under the pro- 
posed supenn tendency area plan and superior educational 
advantages would tend to be available to students in the pro- 
posed areas on account of the change from dual to unified 
administrative control. 

Leveling oj taa^kurdene jor secondary education . — Not only 
were great diffeMices found in assessed valuation for ele- 
mentary and secondary purposes, but also local tax burdens 
were found to Vary from almost nothing to the legal limit 
for maintenance, building, and bond purposes. Figure 15 
brings out these contrasts in secondary-school tax levies 
for the seven counties under the present organization. The 
lowest tax levies for secondary-school purposes range from 
10 cents on $100 of assessed valuation in a Mendocino 
County high-echool district to 73 cents in a San Bernardino 
district. The high tax rates range from 80 cents in a Kem 
district to $ L25 in a San Bernardino district. San Bernardino 
County has the distinction of having the highest among the 
low tax rates as well as the highest among the high tax rates 
for secondary-school purposes. This is probably due, at 
least in part, to the fact that the Southern Pacific and other 
railroads have great shops in the county, but pay all their 
taxes to the State on gross income. This leaves San Ber- 
nardino County with a relatively low assessed valuation for 
local taring purposes, but a large school population for which 
to provide. This county stands as one of the best illustrations 
of the need for a larger State equalization fund, to be distrib- 
uted m such a way as to provide desirable improvements in 
adm mktrative set-up or organization. 

9 The effect of the proposed reorganization on tax rates for 
secondary-school purposes is shown in Table 30. This table 
gra an idea of the relative assessed valuations of the seven 
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counties. Likewise it shows the estimated amount that eachTv 
county would have invested in second ary -school buildings 
under the proposed reorganization. When calculation is 
made of the percentage that the estimated amount invested 
in secondary b uild i ng s is of total estimated assessed wealth 
in each county, we find the following: Kern and Mendocino 
would have 2 per cent of assessed wealth invested in second- 
ary-school buildings; Orange and Stanislaus would each have 
3 per cent; Monterey and Sonoma would each have 4 per 
cent; and San Bernardino would have 5.3 per cent. 

Tabui 30 :— Assessed valuation of real and personal property, estimated 
value of secondary-school buildings, estimated average tax rates for bonds 
estimated average tax rates for maintenance, and average totals of esti- 
mated tax rates for secondary schools by counties under proposed reor- 
ganisation 




County 

Assessed val- 
uation of 
real and 
personal 
property 

Estimated 
value of 
secondary; 

school 

buildings 

Estimated 
average 
tea. rate® 
fcroonds 

Estimated 
average 
tax rates 
for main- 
tenance 

Average 
total of 
estimated 
tax rates 

1 

1 

> 

1 

4 

1 

• 



M oh Urey 

Orange t 

San Bernardino 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

*171,04*130 
34,024, MO 
M, 11*768 
173,274,410 
n . m , OM 

44, 01*600 
64,867,006 

*3,4*8,30# 
648,250 
2, 1*0,000 
8,000,000 
4, **7*3 
1,818. *78 
1,864, 102 

80,10 
.22 
.06 
.16 
.26 
‘ .1® 
.31 

$0-76 

.61 

.73 

.68 

.76 

.64 

.40 

la 86 

^78 

.84 

1.00 

.73 

.80 


San Bernardino ’s burden both as to current taxes and 
bonds for buildings would seem to be unusually high. A 
partial explanation of the situation was offered in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. If the estimated tax rates for the sevqn 
counties as shown in Table 30 4fre compared with the present 
extremes as shown in Hgure 15, it will be observed that, ' 
while tax rates for secondary education in some counties 
would be somewhat higher than at present, there would .be 
a general equalization. ' When also it is remembered that 
these rates are for a completely reorganized type of secondary 
education, including additional buildings and transportation, 
the possible. advantaged o! the unified system of adminis^ 
tration become more apparent. ~ 

Ckmbiwd elementary and secondary expense budgets and tax 
ro&*.~When all then terns of cost for both elementary and 
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secondary education are combined into one budget and a tax 
levied on a large area, after deductions have been made for 
amounts received from the State, the equalizing effect on 
tax rates is apparent. Reference to Figure 16 will bring out 
this point in a striking manner. The ban representing low 
and high under the tupenntenSeney area plan show in every 
county a tendency to approach equal length,, whereas the 
ban representing low and high under the pretent or single 
elementary-district or union high-echool district plan, show 
wide extremes. TJus means that property located in one 
district must bear a crushing load of local school taxation, 
whereas property located in another district in the same 
county may pay only* a nominal sum in school taxes. 


valuation, he would be paying $27.10 as a tax. Under the 
popgsed plan he would pa^ $10.70 or $14.50, respectively, 
in the two districts aforementioned. If he happened to own 
property assessed at $1,000 in eteh district aforementioned, 
his total taxes for school purposes under present con dit ion s 
would be $32.70 and under the proposed plan, $25.20. 

Such a condition can not be considered satisfactory either 
from the standpoint of the taxpayer or the schools. Whether, 
therefore, the solution lies in the direction of gnp «rinf<md«mc y 
areas like those suggested in this report, or in some other 
direction, the data presented in this report emphasize the 
desirability of finding tome remedy which will remove the 
apparent defects in the cxkt.in g situation. 

A 8UMUARY 0/ TENTATIVE F1NDINQ8 

Kindergartens . — In the seven counties 57 districts maintain 
kindergartens with an average daily attendance of 3,874 
children and a median cost per unit of average daily attend- 
ance of $100.30. Kindergarten education is confined to the 
cities and large towns, very few being found in districts with 
fewer than 10 elementary teachers. - If consolidatian of rural 
schools made it possible to maintain kindergartens in every 
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An example may be cited. If a person owned property 
assessed at $1,000 in the Kern County district having a 
ibined tax rate of 56 cents on $100 of valuation, he would 
pay Vta^ of $5.60. If his property happened to be located 
in the district having a total tax of $2.71 per 100 of assessed 
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school employing a minimum of five teachers such training 
would be made available to more than 80 per cent of the 
children in the/ counties studied. 

Elementary education . — Application of the suggested super- 
intendency area organization to the seven counties would 
make possible a reduction of 155 1-teacher and 2-teacher 
schools, and of 147 teachers employed. In one county, 
Sonoma, there would be a reduction of 62.2 per cent in the 
number of such small schools. 

Equalization of ability to support elementary education 
would be accomplished by leveling the present extremes so 
that the lowest valuation per unit of average daily attend- 
ance would be $2,430 instead of $709, and the lowest assessed 
valuation per teacher would be $68,161 instead of $10,860. 

Economies in elementary education, effected through the 
elimination of 155 1 -teacher and 2-teacher schools with their 
operating costs and a net reduction of 147 elementary teachers, 
* would bring about a gross saving of $199,045, and a net saving 
of about $45,000 after additional transportation and super- 
visory costs have been deducted. A majority of the ele- 
mentary schools in the seven counties would be on the 
6-grade basis. Only remote and inaccessible districts would 
remain on the 8-grade plan, and these would have better 
supervision by reason of being under an area superintendent 
and controlled by one board of education for the entire area. 

Secondary education . — The effects of the proposed reorgani- 
zation would be most evident in the secondary schools of thd 
seven counties. From the predominant 8-4 type of organi- 
zation the shift would be to the 6-3-3 type and the 6-6 type 
of organization, with one or more county junior colleges in 
each county to head up the secondary-school system. Only 
one conventional 4-year high school, including grades 9 to 12, 
would remain in these counties. 

Budget items for secondary-school expenditures would re- 
main in about the same proportion as at present, except that 
relatively larger percentages would go to transportation and 
capital outlay, and relatively smaller percentages to teachers’ 
salaries than under present conditions. 

Capacity to support secondary education would be equal- 
ized under the superintendency area plan l>oth as to assessed 
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valuation per unit of average daily attendance and per teacher 
employed. There would also be a leveling tax burdens. 
Extremes of very low and veiy high taxes for secondary 
education alone or for the combined elementary and second- 
ary budgets would be ironed out. The general level in some 
area would be somewhat higher, but on the whole there would 
be material reduction. 

Every item of evidence brought out in connection with the 
study of Kern County to the effect that the superb* tendency 
area plan was probably tenable as a suggested method of 
b rin g in g about better articulation of the various units of the 
school system has been verified and reinforced by the data 
presented covering the seven counties. This should not be 
taken to mean that the superintendency area plan is the only 
feasible plan, nor yet the best plan .that might be, proposed. 
It simply means that as an experimental proposal it has 
resulted in bringing to light the possibliti^s for marked im- 
provement in the present situation, and has given something 
of an idea of at least one possible way of approaching the 
solution of the problem. 

Evidence has been presented to show the need for some plan 
of unification of administrative control, as well as for better 
articulation of the units of the school system. It has also 
been shown that the objectives are attainable in at least one 
way. The next task will be to suggest necessary changes in 
existing laws and the general character of new legislation that 
will be necessary to hasten the attainment of these desirable 

goals. Chapter VI will discuss these changes in considerable 
detail. 
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CHAPTER VI : PROPOSED CHANGES IN STATE POLICIES 
AND SCHOOL LAWS 

I. SOURCE OF THE RECOMMENDATIONS 

If the tentative conclusions drawn from the data set forth 
in the preceding chapters are fairly sound, it follows that 
steps should be taken by those interested in education in 
California to bring about changes that would eventually 
result in eliminating the greatest defects in the present 
situation. There are so many complications, legal, social, 
political, and financial, however, that no one formula could 
possibly cover the case. It is not reasonable to suppose that 
a condition which has developed over a period of more than 
a half century can be straightened out by one grand gesture 
of reform. The probability is that it will require at least 
10 years of planned effort to accomplish complete articulation 
and reorganization. There are, however, certain first steps, 
wTiich if taken, would, in the opinion of many leaders of 
educational thought in the State, open the way for ultimate 
and satisfactory reorganization on a sound basis. 

The suggestions that follow belong to the same category 
with the tentative hypotheses adopted as the basis fpr gather- 
ing the data concerning the seven counties which have been 
set forth above. They are not made as final pronounce- 
ments. They represent nothing more than a summary of 
the suggestions that have come to the staff in charge of this 
California project from those familiar with local and State 
conditions and are given for no more than they are worth. 
These suggestions must stand strictly on their own merits if 
1 they are to commend themselves to legislators and schoolmen 
interested in bringing the California school system to the 
highest possible point of efficiency. They can not demand at- 
tention as coming from some high authority outside the State. 

Keeping the foregoing statement as to source and authority 
in mind, it may be helpful to record some of the suggestions 
that have come to the members of the staff during the course 
of their efforts to get at and interpret the facts. 
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*■ 8TATE SUPPORT OF KLXDERQAA TENS 

It has been brought out in connection with data relative to 
kindergarten education in Kern County as well as in the seven 
counties combined, that at present kindergarten education is 
practically denied to rural children. If the idea of larger 
a dm i nis trative areas is ultimately adopted it jEoijld result in 
larger central elementary schools where kindergartens would 
be feasible. Since there will be additional costs for trans- 
portation with teacher supervision, in transit for children of 
kindergarten age in rural areas, it has been suggested that 
kindergarten average daily attendance should be included 
with elementary average daily attendance in determining 
amount of State aid. 

' At present kindergartens are enflfely a district charge for 
whicl^ local tares may be levied up to 15 cents on $100 of 
assessed valuation. There does. Dot seem to be justification 
for restricting kindergarten privileges to children who live 
in cities, hence the suggestion that the kindergarten should 
be adopted as an integral part of a unified school system 
and placed on the same footing, so far as State aid is concerned, 
with elementary and secondary education. Such a change 
of policy would tend still further to equalize the burden of 
school support as well as to promote educational articulation. 

5. REDEFINITION OF ELEMENT AMY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Present complications — At present there is in California a 
“no-man’s land” between elemental^ and secondary educa- 
tion which complicates both educational and financial pro- 
cedures and very materially interferes with educational 
reorganization. This condition has long been recognized by 
educational authorities of the State. .One of the clearest 
statements of the situation has been made by a member of 
the staff of the State superintendent of public instruction: 1 
The establishment of a junior high school requires the prior approval 
of the electors and of the school boards of the individual elementary 
school districts comprising the union high-school district. A reorgani- 
sation of the present cumbrous system of administrative units, which 
would result in a comparatively small number of districts, each of the 
consolidated type," with inclusive responsibilities relative to both 

' Moreen, Water K. Chief of division of statistics. In Ch. XIV, The Junior Blah 
School. Proctor and BJcdardi, Stanford University Press, 1830, p 383. 
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, elementary and secondary education, would materially further the 
development of junior high schools in rural areas. 

j* 

Not only is there the difficulty pointed out in the foregoing 
quotation of “selling” the junior high school idea to all the 
elementary-district board members and a majority of the 
electors in a given union high-school district, but there is the 
further complication of conflicting definitions of elementary 
and secondary education. Section 3.222 of the California 
School Code reads: 

The high schools of the State shall be designated as ^year high 
schools, junior high schools, senior high schools, and evening hi gh 
schools. 

Again, in section 3.760 one finds: 

The course of study for day elementary schools in districts maintain- 
ing junior high schools shall embrace six years of instruction, and in 
districts in which junior high schools are not maintained, such courses 
of study shall embrace eight years of instruction. 

Thus the legislature apparently intended to classify junior 
high schools as secondary schools and it might, be assumed 
that the provisions for State support would apply to junior 
high schools as well as to 4-year and senior high schools. 
However, section 4.772 of the code provides: 

The school superintendent of every county must apportion all State 
and county , money for the elementary gradpe of his county . . . as pro- 
vided by this article. » 

The use of the word “grades” instead of schools has caused 
the county superintendents to interpret all eight grades, 
whether the seventh and eighth are in junior high Schools or 
not, as elementary grades. This means that the provision 
requiring the raising of a county secondary-school fund of $60 
.per pupil in average daily attendance in the high schools does 
not apply to the seventh and eighth grades of junior high 
schools. This very materially cuts down the State and 
county support of junior high schools and makes the junior 
high school idea harder to sell, both to the elementary school 
and to the union high school district boards. 

The situation is further complicated by sections 3.260 to 
3.264, which provide that elementary-school boards may 
pay tuition to the high-school district for children above 
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the sixth grade who attend a junior high school within the 
union high-school district of which a given elementary 
district is a part. Commenting on the anomalous situation 
thus created Morgan says: * 

While the junior high school plainly is intended to be created as a 
secondary school, the contradictory provisions of the law have resulted 
in an ambiguity as to the status of this institution, and this ambiguity 
has made the junior high school part elementary and part secondary in 
character. The repeal of those sections of the law, responsible for this 
ambiguity, should be effected together with the amendment of those 
laws governing the apportionment of State and county funds so that 
the junior high school will be recognized as a high school, and entitled 
to the full support of a high school. Such legislation would be very 
simple and would do much to stimulate the development of junior 
high schools in rural areas, as well as in union high-schdol districts 
embracing large towns and cities. 

Moigan’s suggestion is concurred in by Arthur Gould, 8 
assistant superintendent in charge of secondary schools of 
Los Angeles: 

Since the State and the county give their support to school districts r 
separately for elementary attendance or high-school attendance, reports ' 
on attendance must be kept separately. (For seventh and eighth 
grades and ninth grades in junior high schools.) In other words, al- 
though the expense of conducting a junior high school is comparable to 
that of conducting a high school, . . . neither State nor county, in its 
subsidy to the high-school district, recognizes as high-school attendance 
that major portion of the junior high school attendance which is in the 
seventh and eighth grades. . . . Certainly some law should be added 
which will recognize all junior high school attendance as high-school 
attendance, with State and county support given on a high-school basis 

Thus it will be seen that a new legislative enactment 
which would define elementary education as covering the 
span from kindergarten through the sixth grade, inclusive, 
and secondary education as covering the span from the 
seventh grade through the fourteenth, and providing State 
aid on a graduated basis, relatively in proportion to the cost 
at the different levels, would greatly simplify the present 
confused legal situation. It is claimed by its advocates that 
it would also lighten the financial burden on real and personal 

J Ibid* p. 271. 

* OouM, Arthur. In Chapter XIV, The Junior High School. Proctor and RlocUrdi, 
Stanford University Wtmrn, 1930, pp. 203-203. 
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property and tend to encourage larger administrative areas 
for all school purposes. 

The regional junior-college 'proposal , — As has been pointed 
out in the summary for the seven counties, the junior-college 
needs for these counties could probably be met by the organ- 
ization of county or joint-county junior-college districts. 
However, it is recognized that district junior colleges in the 
larger superintendency areas with appropriate State aid and 
empowered to collect tuition covering costs above State 
reimbursement might prove to be more flexible than county 
junior colleges, and lend themselves more readily to reor- 
ganization on the 6-4—4 plan now being worked out at 
Pasadena, Ventura, and Compton, or on some other plan fos- 
tering integration of junior college with later high-school years. 
For the State as a whole it is urged that regional junior- 
college ajeas should be net up, 4 after survey by the State 
department of education and that in each such area there 
should be a junior-college board empowered to maint ain 
junior colleges wherever educationally and financially desir- 
able and feasible. Eells estimates that 37 such areas would 
provide junior-college ^facilities that would bring junior- 
college education within 20 miles of all but a few high-school 
districts of the State. This proposal has not yet been 
subjected to critical examination, but it is an indication of 
the direction of thought regarding this important branch of 
the public-school system. The idea back of the proposal, 
that is, larger areas and more adequate financial support 
and supervision, is at least worthy of serious consideration. 

The junior college seems have established itself as an 
integral part of the public-school system of California and 
must be given a place in any thoroughgoing plan for reor- 
ganization. Its strongest claim for public support is not, 
however, as a separate collegiate-type institution, but as a 
community institution on the highest secondary level, perform- 
ing all its functions and articulating administratively and 
educationally with all the school units below as well as 
above. Whatever changes are made in the present plans for 
support of p ublic junior colleges should take account of the 

4 Eells, W. C., and Welter, Arthur. Unpublished report to Stete 8urvey of Higher Educa- 
tion, Carnegie Foundation, Henry 8urxalk>, director. 
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essential character of the junior college as a community 
institution. 

* 

4. POSITIVE LEADERSHIP FOR A 8TATE PROGRAM DESIRABLE 

* claimed that one chief reason for the slpw progress 

of reorganization is that it has been left entirely to local 
initiative. This is not in the least a reflection on the State 
educational authorities. It means simply that there, is no 
machinery at present through which the State department 
of education can take the initiative in such matters. Except 
in the fields of Smith-Hughes vocational education and certain 
other special types of education, where State aid is given on 
conditions which must be met by the districts participating, 
State elementary and secondary school funds are distributed 
on a basis of teachers employed, average daily attendance, 
or number of years of high-school work offered; no conditions 
as to size of administrative units or educational offerings 
must be met to secure thq State aid. A number of sugges- 
tions have been made which the members of the staff feel are 
at least indicative of the present trends of thought and hence 
are worthy of being recorded. 

A. State equalization fund. One of the most persistent sug- 
gestions, and one which has been subject to study and report 
by a number of State educational organizations, particularly 
the California Teachers Association, has to do with a State 
equalization fund. In the data gathered for this report there 
have emerged many strildng examples of inequality between 
both elementary and secondary districts in their ability to 
support an adequate educational program. It has also been 
seen that a distinct trend toward equalization would be 
accomplished by the organization of larger administrative 
areas. The difficulty of accomplishing such desirable reforms 
under existing conditions has been previously pointed out. 

The pressure of taxes for school support on real and per- 
sonal property has been especially acute during the current 
economic recession. In certain districts of Mendocino 
County, for example, where the lumber industry has sus- 
pended operations, \more than one-half of the taxes are de- 
linquent. Assessors are reducing valuations in line with 
deflation of property values, and other difficulties of a similar 
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nature are forcing school boards not only to economize but 
to look about for the means to maintain their schools on even 
a minimum educational standard. 

The existing emergency has brought forward as a major 
issue a laiger State contribution to education. Six agencies 
which have been working independently for some years 
have recently come together to work out a common plan of 
attack upon the problem.® At a recent meeting in Sacra- 
mento it was agreed to propose an amendment to the State 
constitution to be voted on as an initiative measure in 
November. .This amendment would increase the State con- 
tribution to elementary education from $30 per child in aver- 
age.daily attendance as at present to $70 and the high-school 
aid from $30 to $100 per student in average daily attendance, 
the latter amount to take the place of the State’s $30 per high- 
school pupil and the county’s $60 per pupil in average daily 
attendance. The adoption of the proposed amendment 
would require the State to appropriate $27,100,000 more to 
elementary education and $17,250,000 more to secondary 
education than at present. It has been suggested that the 
$44,350,000 of new money required of the State could be 
raised by the legislature through levying a State income tax 
or a selective sales tax, or both such types of taxation. 

The proposed amendment is mentioned here neither in 
, indorsement nor in opposition, but merely to show that the 
problem of financial support for the schools of the State is 
receiving attention and that serious and definite steps are 
being taken looking to a solutioh. If such a fund as outlined 
in the proposed amendment is secured, it is to be hoped that 
a portion of it, at least, would be allocated to the stimulation 
of the organization of laiger administrative areas: This 
could be done in the form of a special bonus to all areas which 
should succeed in achieving reorganization so as to bring all 
school units, from the kindergarten through hi gh school or 
junior college, under one board of education. 

The New York plan for central rural schools . — As evidence 
of what State leadership and financial incentives can accom- 
plish in stimulating the organization of larger administrative 

• The 8teto O ranee. U» Fra Boron FedmUoo, the Real Batata Amtattan, tb» Cdite- 
nia Teachers Association, the An e oriatt on o ( County Saperriearo, and the 8Ute Department 
of Education. 
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ureas tie New York plan is also suggested as a possible 
solution to the California problem: 


TOe New York statute* provides that areas organized as central 
rural schools shall receive from the State the same apportionments and 
quotes which a union free school district is entitled to receive and in 
addition thereto the district quotas, additional teachers’ quotas, and 
equalization quotas as provided for under sections 491 491-a and 
49i-b of the education law, for each of the districts included in’ such 
central school district, iir the same amount and under the same con- 
dxtions as though such central school district had not been established 
and as though a school had been maintained in each of such districts 
included within such central school district. Such central school dis- 
tnct also receives a transportation quote equal to one-half the sum 
paid for the transportation of pupils, ... and a quota known as a 
building quota, which is equivalent to one-quarter of the sum actually 
expended for the erection, enlargement, or remodeling of a school 
building in such district. 


The State commissioner of education outlines the proce- 
dure under which such districts may be formed. In general 
it is required that the proposed district shall consist of a 
group of existing districts around a natural and logical 
center, and shall include all of the territory that reasonably 
may be included therein. Such districts must include such 
resources in population and taxation as to be sufficient to 
insure well-organized graded instruction in both elementary- 
and high-school -subjects. 

The districts desiring to organize a central rural district 
secure petitions outlining the boundaries of the proposed 
district, its bonded debts, taxable resources, and other de- 
tailed facts. Either the electors in a majority of the districts 
to be included, or a majority of all electors in the proposed 
district must favor the reorganization. When the commis- 
sioner of education receives this petition he sends out an 
examiner from his office to check up on faots, meet the people, 
and report back to his office. If satisfied with the value of 
such a district he proceeds to issue an order laying out the 
district. A school meeting of electors residing in the pro- 
posed district is then held and a formal vote taken on the 
establishment of the central rural school. If favorable, the 
meeting proceeds to elect a board of education of five mem- 


i 
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bers. This board has jurisdiction over all schools in the 
central rural district. It becomes in fact a rural consolidated 
district, or as it is called in New York State, a “central rural 
school." 

The effect of the above law has been very marked. The 
assistant State commissioner in charge of secondary educa- 
tion, Dr. George M. Wiley, reports that more central rural 
. schools have been organized ip New Yo^k State since 1927, 
when this law was passed, than for the 20 years prior to that 
date. The office of the commissioner of education is having a 
hard time at present to keep up with all the demands for the 
investigation of proposed Central rural areas, ills Doctor 
Wiley’s opinion that the relatively small amount of State 
aid provided in the way of one-half the cost of transporta- 
tion and one-fourth the cost of new buildings has had more 
to do with stimulating these districts to desire consolidation 
than any amount of permissive legislation, without the bonus 
feature attached, could possible have done. 7 

Application of the New York plan to the California situa- 
tion . — As has previously been suggested, local communities 
are slow to act on matters such as consolidation of school 
districts, especially when local interests, political and social 
considerations, and natural conservatism are mingled in the 
discussions. When to these. unpredictable influences are 
added the legal complications, such as conflict in definitions 
of elementary- and secondary-school jurisdictions, tax prob- 
lems, control of seventh and eighth grades, necessity for 
tuition, loss of teacher apportionments when elementary 
districts smaller than entire union iiigh-echool districts are 
consolidated, and finally when State aid is apportioned to 
junior high schools on a two-thirds elementary basis, it is easy 
to understand why progress toward consolidation has been so 
slow in California. It i^ claimed by advocates of reorgani- 
zation that any permanent solution must wait on a “long- 
view-ahead " type of State program. It is claimed also that 
this State program should not only embody the idea of 
securing larger amounts of State aid for elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, but that this additional State contribution' 
should be made in such a way that it would help to remove 

’ Correspondence and personal conferences between Doctor WUey and one of the writer*. 
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the existing weaknesses, such' as undesirably small adminis- 
trative units, inefficiencies in expenditures due to high costs 
m small units, inequalities in tax burdens, and lack of artic- 
ulation between the various units of the school system due 
to dual methods o£ control now prevalent, all of which defects 
have been shown to exist in greater or less degree in every 
county included in the survey. 

State and county educational reorganization commissions.— 
Various methods have been suggested for the accomplish- 
ment of this aggressive leadership of the State department 
of education. Perhaps the plan that has been most fre- 
quently put forward is that of having a State educational 
reorganization commission appointed by the State superin- 
tendent of public instruction. This commission might con- 
sist of two experts in the field of educational administration 
selected for occasional service to act as consultants with 
three members of the regular staff of the State department 
of education— possibly the chief of the division of elementary 
education, the chief of the division of secondary education, 
wnth the assistant superintendent in charge of the division 

of statistics as chairman, 

Assuming the enactment of enabling legislation outlining 
procedure for the encouragement of superintendency areas 
this State commission could collaborate with commissions 
set up m each county in solving the reorganization problems 
of the various counties. The county commission, being a 
local body, could take the initiative. As soon as a group of 
districts indicated a desire to come under the provisions of 
the reorganization or superintendency area act, the county 
commission could gather all the necessary data regarding 
assessed wealth, probable average daily attendance, transpor- 
tation problems, educational advantages and disadvantages 
ekj. and forward these findings with their recommendation to' 
the State department of education. The State- department 

ug its educational, reorganization, commission could 
• study the data submitted, make first-hand investigation 
and report its findings and recommendations to the State 
superintendent of public instruction. If the recommenda- 
tions were favorable to the organization of such a district 
the State superintendent could order an election, and, if 
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the electors approved by majority vote, the district would be 
established and could proceed to elect a board of education 
to have control over all schools within the newly-established 
area. Such new areas would then be entitled to all State 
apportionments previously received and would in .addition 
receive State aid for all junior high school pupils, including 
seventh* and eighth grades on the high-school basis, either 
$30 State and $60 county as at present, or on the basis of 
$70 per elementary and $100 per high school student in 
average daily attendance as proposed under the constitu- 
tional amendment sponsored by the six organizations just 
mentioned. Also, following the New York plan, the reor- 
ganized districts would receive from the State additional 
apportionments equal to reimbursement for one-half of their 
transportation costs, and one-fourth of their capital outlay 
for new buildings or remodeling old buildings. 

If in addition to these apportioninents the reorganized 
areas could have the advantage of a second constitutional 
amendment, also being spflisored by the six organizations 
supporting the equalization fund amendment, it would be 
possible to apply all moneys saved in teachers’ salaries to 
the general educational needs of the reorganized areas. This 
second proposed amendment provides that 75 per cent of the 
money provided by the State for elementary-school purposes 
and 70 per cent of that provided for seconl^^-echool pur- 
poses must be applied exclusively for payment of teachers’ 
salaries. At present 100 per cent of the State’s apportion- 
ment and 60 per cent of the county apportionment must go 
for teachers’ salaries. This means that amounts saved by 
unionization or consolidation at present on account of elim- 
ination of unnecessary teachers can not be utilized for other 
educational purposes. This feature of the present law has 
been an important factor in preventing unionization and 
consolidation. The proposed second amendment is, there- 
fore, another evidence that the educators of the State are 
seeking to take the preliminary steps leading to ultimate 
reorganization. 

Some idea of the effect of such proposals as have been set 
forth can be had from (1) the application of the one-half 
transportation and one-fourth capital outlay reimbursement 
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provisions of the New York law to the California system and 
(2) the application of the proposed amendment to the State 
constitution increasing State aid from the $30 for elementary 
and $30 for secondary school funds on the average daily 
attendance unit basis to $70 for elementaiy and $100 for 
secondary. The differences in percentages of load to be 
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carried by the State on the one hand and the local district 
and county on the other hand are brought out in Figure 17. 

When only present State aid is taken into account; even 
with,the additional bonus for transportation and buildings, 
the counties would receive from 20 to 35 per cent of the funds 
for their, educational budgets from the State. If reimburee- 
ment was on the basis of the proposed State amendment, 
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plus the one-half transportation and the one-fourth buil<jking 
bonus for reorganization stin^dus, the counties, aa shown in 
Figure 17, would receive from 48.1 per cent reimbursement 
in Kern County to 73*1 per cent reimbursement in Monterey 
County. The essentially rural counties, without any large 
cities, such as Mendocino, Monterey, San Bernardino, So- 
noma, and Stanislaus, would receive a higher percentage of 
reimbursement than Kern and Orange Counties. There 
would undoubtedly be marked relief in taxation on the per- 
sonal and real property, which, although it represents less 
than 25 per cent of the income of the people of the State, 
bears 85 per cent of the taxes for educational purposes and 67 
per cent for all governmental purposes. 8 The problem, of 
course, would be to raise the $45,000,000 additional Stafe 
money to make this proposed contribution possible. Whether 
or not the proposed amendment can muster sufficient support 
to carry a state-wide initiative election does not concern us 
here.® It is presented because six interested oiganizations 
sponsor it as a step toward equalization and ultimate im- 
provement of the educational system of the State. 

1 Morgan, Walter E. In address before League of Women Voters of Loe Angeles, May 31, 
1932, on High Cost of Education, reported in the Los Angeles Times/for June 1, 1932, In Part 
II, p. 8, ool. 4: 1 4 Most of the expense of the educational system is borne by reel and personal 
property. 8 lx ty -seven per cent of all governmental costs is borne by real and personal 
property. Education is conceived as a 8t9te function, and yet the State bears leas than 15 per 
oent of the cost." 

* The proposed amendment was defeated at the polls In November 1932, but pro- 

posals are before the 1933 California Legislature. 
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CHAPTER VII : SUMMARY AND CONCISIONS 
>■ DISCOVERED conditions 

It is not necessary to recapitulate here the details of this 
entire report. Each chapter has been summarized and those 
summaries are sufficient for the data presented. All that is 
necessary at this point is to call attention to certain rather 

definite conclusions to which the data gathered seem to 
point. ' 

1. It seems to have been established that educational 
articulation of a vertical nature has been very difficult to 
achieve outside the large city districts. 

2. This lack of articulation has been most evident in the 
slow progress of educational reorganization, again outside 
the cities, a fact attested by the small number of junior high 
schools to be found in-union high-school districts. ' - - 

3. The prevalence of union high-school districts has pro- 
moted a dual educational system around which conflicting 
laws have accumulated until it is very difficult to secure a 
unified educational procedure and program. 

4. Owing laigely to this dual control the system of small 
elemehtary districts persists to the extent that there are 

nearly 3,000 such small administrative units remainim? in 
the State. - ‘ * 

5. Little progress has been made in the unionization of 
elementary districts or the consolidation of all elementary 
districts within union high-school districts, although per- 
missive legislation has been on the books for many years 
and many county superintendents have worked diligently to 

.accomplish such amalgamation. 

6. This condition has resulted in great inequalities of 
cosfr-andof educational opportunities. Great inefficiencies 
m school finance, owing to excessively small units, have been 
prevalent, and such conditions persist. 

«. SUGGESTIONS FOR REMEDY OF DISCOVERED CONDITIONS 

. During the progress of the survey those engaged in the 
work met many schoolmen throughout the State as well as 
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officials and educators in the counties included in the project. 
As the result of these discussions and conferences certain 
tentative hypotheses relating to possible solutions were 
applied to the situations discovered to see if improvements 
ould result. The one finally applied to all seven counties 
was that of enlarged adn^nistrative or superintendency areas. 

he counties were divided into suggested areas and the data 
rearranged to fit the conditions that would result from such 
reorganization. Among other things the following ad- 
vantages were brought out for such areas: " 

1. Such areas would accomplish a measure of vertical 
articulation, because all schools and educational services 
withm each area would be under one board of education and 
one superintendent. / 

2. Such consolidate^ areas would be able to provide kinder- 
gartens, junior high schools, junior colleges, regular ele- 
mentary schools, and high schools (in the small proportion 
of instances where conditions seem to warrant operation of 
these older types), and unified curriculums from the kinder- 
garten through the junior college, thus fostering both hori- 
zontal and vertical articulation. 

3 Economies were shown to be possible under unified 
control both in the elimination of small school units and 
unnecessary teaphers. Unit costs in laige schools were 
shown to be markedly lower than in small schools 

4. Definite measures of equalization were shown for the 
supean tendency areas, sincj assessed wealth per child and 
per teacher would be more' evenly distributed under the pro- 
posed arrangement The great extremes were eliminated. 

5. 1 he number of reorganized secondary schools possible 
under the larger areas would be greatly increased, as would 
the elementaiy schools having only six grades. Conversely 
the number of conventional 8-grade elementaiy schools and 
4-year high schools would be materially reduced. * 

6. Tax burdens were shown to.be more evenly distributed 
wid costs equalized by being spread over larger areas. 

ence, it appeared that the reorganized program cbuld be * 
achieved at a substantial saying even under existing laws. 
With suggested changes greater economies and. savings 
could be attained, 6 
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, s - PROPOSED MEANS OF ATTAINMENT 

Again, instead of inventing solutions of their own, the staff 

at work on the project sought to discover the measures which 

CaMonna educators were proposing to apply to the situa- 

* ® ^ Sfcate< Among those suggested and here de- 

scribed were: 

1. State support for kindergartens in order that this type 
cLlZT* “ lght '* made ttvail “ ble to rural M well as city 

2 A redefinition of elementary and secondary education, 
so as to clear up existing confusion which interferes with re- 

Z“ith “hn“ P “‘ 6d “ 

3. A proposal for regional junior colleges or larger sup- 
porting areas for existing junior-college districts and the 
delmite recognition of the junior college as an integral part 
of a 14-year public-school system. 

, 4 ' , Th « c ™* bon off State equalization fund, a portion of 

Wl« h M 0UU be ] 8tknul » t * reorganization on some 

basis of larger adnumstrahye areas. The proposed amend- 

I 1 * 16 ““ stitution sponsored by sir civic bodies 
was ci tod in this connoction. 

5. The possibility of applying the New York “central 
rurd school” plan tethe California situation was set forth 

6. State and county educational reorganization commis- 
sions were also described as among the possible devices for 
carrying out the proposed educational reforms 

Th 7 .' £°!f le ff* spplication of suggestions was shown. 
The burden of tarahon now borne by real and penonal 
property woidd be relieved by the proposed amendment up 
to almost three-fourths m certain rural counties. Also 
reorganization would probably be materially stimulated 
In aU proposals and suggestions herein contained the effort 
has not been made to promote specific ideas or plans for reor- ' 
ganization of education in the State of California. The onlv 
purpose has been to set forth the facte as they were found 
Whatever remedial suggestions have been recorded have 

wmuT 86 , either 83 teDtfttive P ro P08als to see if they 
would bear application to the situation and would point to 

possible solutions, or have been dr^jra from current pro- 
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posals which those interested in education in California are 
themselves discussing. If among those recorded some 
happen to have intrinsic merit, their presentation may help 
toward the ultimate solution. The purpose of those at 
work on this project will have been accomplished if the data 
presented make issues somewhat clearer, provoke discus- 
sion, and help to make clear the direction in which improve- 
ment lies. The specific manner of attaining the desirable 
goals is not important, but the desire to make progress and 
to throw light on the road toward the goals is all-important. 
It is the necessity for reform in the direction of better 
articulation and greater school efficiency which the staff of 
the Survey hopes has been demonstrated. The educational 
leadership of California may safely be trusted to find the 
way to ultimate accomplishment of the necessary reforms. 
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PART III 

SCHOOL AND DISTRICT ORGANIZATION 
IN ILLINOIS 

BT FRED ENOELHARDT AND WILLIAM H. ZEIOEL, JR. 

CHAPTER I: LEGAL BACKGROUND AND GROWTH OF 

TOWNSHIP AND COMMUNITY HIGH SCHOOLS 

1. THE PROBLEM /AT THIS REPORT 

In the general treatment of school districts in Part I of 
this monograph the uniqueness in the development of second- 
ary schools m States like California and Illinois was pointed 
out. In these two States, and in a lesser degree in certain 
others, systems of secondary schools were created by super- 
imposing on the elementary-school districts a number of 
independently incorporated high-school districts. 

The present report was planned to set forth the salient 
characteristics of those districts that are designated town- 
ship and community high schools in the State of Illinois 
Such elements as time, funds at hand, and space available 
8e , 1 . the i U . nuts o{ this special investigation. The data on 
which this report is based were secured from published 
reports, unpublished studies, inquiry forms returned by the 
schools represented, and the first-hand visiting in the State 
of a limited number of community and township high schools 
and school systems maintaining all 12 grades. 

hritf^H*^’ ^ 1 T I T t thi3 Pr0ject hegim b y tracing 
. briefly the historical development of the special types of 

high-school districts found in Illinois. This is followed bv 
a comparison of the organisational situation in the town- 
ship and community high-school districts visited with that 
in an equal number of comparable districts maintaining 
umt systems, that is all grades of public-school work. The 
aim of the comparison is to illustrate characteristics of the 
schools m such districts and to develop, as far as possible 
in a limited study, suggestions pointing to possible improve- 
ments in district and school organization. 
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i. THE LEGAL PROVISIONS FOR TOWNSHIP AND COMMUNITY 

HIGH SCHOOLS 

The legal platform of education in Illinois. — The present 
constitution of Illinois, adopted in 1870, sets forth in Article 
VII, section 1, the educational platform for the State: 
“The general assembly shall provide a thorough and efficient 
system of free schools whereby all children of this State may 
receive a good common-school Education. ” * 1 * The meaning 
of the term “common-school education” has been a matter 
of controversy and has been defined by the supreme court 
of the State in terms that make it clear that the general 
assembly has the authority, within the constitutional limits, 
to provide for the establishment, support, maintenance, and 
operation of township and community high schools.* 

The first tovmship high school.— The first township high 
school in the State was organized at Princeton in 1867. . 
Agitation for a secondary school began as early as 1865 
when a town meeting was held to discuss the advisability 
of establishing a high school for the whole township. The 
general assembly passed a bill legalizing the establishment 
of a township high school at Princeton in February, 1867 . 3 

Oeneral tovmship high school. — The success of this form of 
high-school district organization led to the enactment of the 
first general township high-school law in 1872. 4 Provision 
was then made for the establishment of a township high 
school in any school township or in two or more adjoining 
townships. ^ 

Amendments to this law made in 1889, 1891, 1897, 1901, 
and 1905 resulted in creating eight types of township high- 
school districts as follows : 5 A school township ; two or more 
adjoining townships; two or more adjoining school districts; 
parts of adjoining townships; the remainder of a township, 

» School Law of DUnots (1938), p. 4. 

1 Powell 9 . Board of Education, 97 Illinois 875 (Fsbruary, 1881). Russell v . High-School 
Board of Education of District No. 131. 313 Illinois 537, Oct. 94, 1901 

1 For a detailed account of the establishment of this school see: (1) Smith, L. W., minotf 
High Schools. Department of Public Instruction of the State of Illinois, Springfield, IB., 

1917. (3) Hollister, H. A., The Township and Community High-School Movement in 
Illinois, U. 6. Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1917, No. 36. (3) Althaua, C. B. f The Distri- 
bution of the Tax Burden of Township and Community High Schools In Tiling Illinois 
Agricultural Association, Chicago, 1937. 

* Laws of Illinois, 1871-73, p. 718. 

1 Laws of Illinois, 1889, p. 1517 1891, p. lty 1897, p. 295 1901, p. 996; 1906, p. 57i. 
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ft part oi which had organized into a township high school- 
a school district having a population of 2,000 or more’ 

ft city and a township; part of a township divided by a 
navigable stream. y 

Early community high schools.- The first community high- 

Pa88 f “ 1911 aDd P rovided *"> methods 

by which this form of school district might be incorporated 
The methods outlined in the law are as follows: 

. ^township that contains a school district having a popu- 

r,™ ! 1 ' 0 ? ° r T° re and not exceed » n g 100,000 inhabitant? may be 

to^^o“t 0 h4 ft D^Se‘ 8C J 001 di8tri f t by 8ubmittin « ‘he proposition 
vote of th« people at a general or special election. 

The inhabitants of any contiguous and compact territory whether 

50 m ° r dif ? rent «Pon a •petition signedTy at least 

60 legal voters and an affirmative vote in such territory, mL es££- 
Uflh a township high schools ^ 

Five years later the entire law of 1911 was declared uncon- 
stitutional by the Supaem^Court of Illinois. 7 In 1917 the 
general township high-schodl law of 1909 was again amended 
to Provide for the establishment of community high-school 
districts about a community center which should have 
sufficient territory, assessed valuation, and prospective high- 
school pupils to form a satisfactory and efficient high school " 8 
The law made it mandatory that the county superintendent 
consider the number of prospective high-school pupils and 
the form, size, and valuation of the district. If in his judg- 
ment the petition did not meet the requirements of the act 

!! T" ** P etitionere - The supreme couri 

in 1919 declared the section unconstitutional because it 
gave legislative power to the county superintendent* 

In 1919 the general assembly approved another amendment 
to the act of 1909 to replace the law 0 f 1917 which had been 
declared unconstitutional. This act provided for the estab- 
lishment of a community high school in any compact and ' 
contiguous territory, whether in the same or different town- 
ships. Two years later, in 1921, this law was upheld bv 
the suprem e court. The law was again amended in 1923 

1 Laws of Illinois, 1911, p. 506. 

• ®— *»• 

• Kenyon *. Moon, 3S7 UllnoU 20, April, 1019 
■ L»w» of mincfa, MU, p. 008. 
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to give the circuit court in term time, or the judge of such 
court in vacation time, power to call or refuse to call, at his 
discretion, an election to determine whether a high school 
should be established. This was held unconstitutional by 
the supreme court of the Statd in 1924, 11 so that at the 
present time it is mandatory that the county superintendent 
order an election for the purpose of voting for or against the 
proposition of establishing a community hi gh school. 1 * 

During the period 1925 to 1929 the general assembly found 
it necessary to pass a number of validating acts to correct 
defects in the law prescribing the organization and control 
of township and community high schools. At the present 
time township high schools may be organized in areas defined 
by law by petitioning the township treasurer and through a 
vote of the electorate. Co mmuni ty hi gh schools may be 
established in any contiguous and compact territory through 
a proper petition requesting the county superintendent to call 
an election. 13 

Non-high-school districts . — All territory in a county not 
included within a township high-school district or a district 
maintaining a recognized 4-year high school is designated a 
“non-high-school district.” A tax is levied in this area the 
income from which provides for the tuition payments of all 
pupils of the area attending recognized high schools. The 
non-high-school district is without corporate powers. 

Control oj schools . — The control of the township and com- 
munity high ^schools is vested in a school board of five 
members. The authority of these boards is the same as that 
granted the boards of common-school districts. 14 

Provision is made in the law for modifying the boundaries 
of these districts by annexation, by creating new districts, 
or by detaching territory. The high-school districts may 
also be dissolved through a specified process of law. In 
each case the electorate concerned must approve the proposed 
change in status. 1 * * 

n North p. Board of Education. 313 Illinois 423, October, 1931 
i» The School Laws of minds, 1928, p. 39. 

» The School Law of Illinois, 1928, pp. 3ft, 30, and 40. 
i* The 8cbooi Law of QlinoU, 1928, p. 41. 
i* The School Law of DUnoU, 1928, p. 741. 



m district organization 

aR0WT " ° F T0WNSHIPS «>» won schools 
AJthaus states 16 that the educational interests of Illinois 
have become much confused, especially since 1916 when the 
supre m e court declared the law of 1911 JllZuZu J 
The supreme court has very definitely called attention to 

“: OD ; one of ite d ~ * : u 

proviaions ol the mhool taw with hfeh"* h “? 

revision of 1909 , the legislature has SLted Ij? 8Ch ° ola - Slnce the 
tinct IawB authorizing^ Zy v£S£ T J ^ 
Two of these acts .have ' hjgh ‘ fich ° o1 districts. 

has been greatly auementAd h v th~ i RW . Thls conf «eion 

^oras^i 9 ? 9 z."“t mT• t o s l “ tio,, °' 

tahe T „, r a^sasSS. to 

In 920 there were 200 township highlchools and 838 hit* 
schoohofraneus kinds in the State. In 1930 ,h“e were 

LrJ^- J toW r 1UP hlgh scho ° l9 ' » TI >» community high 
ools did not grow rapidly until after 1920. There were 

3 community high schools in 1918, 26 in 1920, 274 in 1921 

school rt° Toot'ta "Zn™ “ d H Pendent t,g '‘ 
h^h^oo, disutc^ tr w“ 2 r P :^ ,p c “ d „rr u s 

nunubsr of . cored! ted high schools. By ,930 the number 
Of these independent schools had mounted to 479, Which was 

the m A ^credited high schools in the State 
There is some evidence that strong opposition to the com- 
munity and the township high schools has been brewing 

kT^n 6P ? P,e re8lding “ 1116 ve&s of the State 
many instances as a protection the taxpayers have 

not^nr lh mSelV68 m< ?u a C ° mmunit y high-school district 

alL f^ e ib PUrP ° 80 ° f h f^ Dg aDd ° peratill « a school, but 
the purpose of paying the tuition of eighth-grade 

graduates to high schools already established. In addition 

«nce the pre sent laws permit the school systems operating 12 

'• Althwi, C. B. Op. dt..p. 30. 

" Vouaj, 801 niinoia 67, I#2i. 
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years of schooling to levy a higher tax rate than formerly, 
there is reason to believe that fewer areas of the State will 
resort to the community or the township high-school organi- 
zation as a means of increasing revenue for the support of 
local public schools. 



A 



I 


% 




CHAPTER II : CONDITIONS IN SELECTED DISTRICTS 

AND SCHOOLS 

*■ * 

I. THE DISTRICTS AND SCHOOLS STUDIED 

zrz ie x T e 1 y be “ 

msm£=23s5k 

F„“ t th maiDtai " a b ? th dement “7 “d ’^ond^Lt^k) 1 

•^rtsttat’Basa 

Mendota, La Salle County located in 

SE “ z 

but also with resnect ^ , ^ h - Bcho ° 1 teachere, 

enrollnaenta and number of tea^heiBin^L 616 ^^^ 001 ° 
in the underlying elemental, d&E ^ptr 
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community districts. It is admitted that the systems chosen 
are not comparable in all respects, but they are enough alike 
to serve the need for pointing out the similarities and differ- 
ences resulting from the various types of organizations. 

The general setting oj the districts and schools . — Before 
proceeding to a description of the setting of certain districts 
represented in the comparison, it should be helpful to report 
on the distribution of township and community districts in the 
State as a whole. The number of community and township 
hig h schools in the different counties (Table 1) ranges from 
none in eight counties to 1 7 in McLean County. The average 
number per county is 4.7. Although township and com- 
munity high schools are found in all but eight counties of 
Illinois, the greatest numbers are found in the northern half 
of the State. . The types and numbers of high-echool districts 
in the various counties are illustrated by the counties in 
which the township and community high schools chosen for 
this study are found. 


Table 1. — Distribution ~vf counties in Illinois, 1930, according to the 
number of township and community high schools 


Number of schools 
In county 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 ...,.- 

5. 

6 

7 


Number of Number of schools Number of 

counties In county oountiea 

.... 8 8 - 5 

.... 13 9 2 

.... 10 10 .3 

14 11 2 

7 12 or more 1 0 

14 

.... 11 Total.; 102 

.... 7 


i In two counties there are 14, In one 15, end In one 17 community and township high 
schools. 

Du Page County . — Eleven township and community high- 
school districts and one elementary-school district maintain- 
ing four years of high-school work are found in Du Page 
County. Of the, 11 community and township high-school 
districts, 2 are towmship high-school districts located wholly 
within the county, 4 are community high-school districts 
located entirely withip the county, 3 are community high- 
school districts whi<fu maintain no secondary schools but 
which vote taxes for the purpose of paying the tuition of 
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the eighth-grade graduates to reorganized schools, and 2 are 
community and township high-school districts parts of which 
lie outside of Du Page County. 

Ip addition to the 12 high-school districts, 2 comparatively 
large areas of the county are unorganized. These areas, 
which taken together constitute the nQn-high-school district 
of the county, are shown in white in Figure 1 . 

La Salle Coujily .— The Mendota Township High School is 
located in the northwest corner of La Salle County. (Fig. 
2.) The county has entirely within its limits 5 township 
high-school districts, 5 community hig’b-school districts, and 
6 unit-system districts which maintain 2, 3, or 4 years of 
high-school work. In addition to the aforementioned high- 
school districts there are 3 other community and 2 other 
township high-school districts which are in part in La Salle 
County and in part in adjoining counties. However, in 
spite of the large number of community and township high- 
school districts in the county, the total area included within 
their boundaries is considerably less than the area of the 
non-high-school district. Several sections of the county are 
rather inaccessible to reorganized 4-year high schools, both 
from the standpoint of distance from such schools and the 
type of roads over which pupils are compelled to travel. 

McHenry County . — Although no township high-school dis- 
tricts have been organized in McHenry County, 8 community 
high-school districts he wholly within the county and 3 others 
have been organized whose boundaries extend into adjoining 
counties. One consolidated elementary-school district main- 
tains 4 years of high-school work. The non-high-school 
district of McHenry County is comparatively small and 
consists of three widely separated areas of the county. 

Lee County. The Dixon school district, located in the 
northwestern pa^t of Lee County, maintains a schobl system 
of 12 grades. Lee County has entirely within its limits 2 
community high-school districts, 1 township high-school 
district, and portions of 4 other community and township 
high-school districts. In addition to the township and 
community high-school districts there are 6 unit-system 
districts, which maintain, in addition to 8 elementary grades,’ 
2 or more years of recognized high-school work. 
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DU PAGE COUNTY, ILL 



Community high-school district 
Township high-school district 


( H, r , T , 'l , r , i ; w 

iliiliiiililiil Unit system (Ehamiary-^chool district m&toUlning high+chooJ gndufi 


Community high-school district which maintains no high school 


Community and township high-school district in two counties 


1 ) Non-high-school district 

County boundaries 

\ * 

- Boundaries of cities and incorporated villages 


Fiouek L— High-school districts in lio Page County and the Downers Grove elementary* 

school district 


± J 
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LA SALLE COUNTY, ILL. 



Community high school district 

Township high school district 

UnH System ( Ekrrmn Uuy-sc hoo I drsirkt 
— M...... mkinuining bigh~*chooJ gr tctov 

IWPI II Community end township high school 

I 1 district in fwo counties 

L 1 Non-high school district 

■■ ■ County boundaries 

Elementary school boundaries 

■ Boundaries of cities end incorporated 
■ villages 


ERiC 


Fiotm«a.-Hl«h^o^dl5tricto of U 8aU. County and the elementsry-ttfaool district* 
underlying tbs Mendota Township hlgh-ecbool district 
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« 

As in La Salle County, 4-year secondary schools are inacces- 
sible to pupils residing in certain portions of the county. 
Particularly is this true in the central and western sections of 

MCHENRY COUNTY, ILL 



fv.cii 3. High -school district! In McHenry County and the elementary -school districts 
underlying the W oodstock oommanity hifh-schooJ district 

the county where some pupils must travel 10 or more miles 
over poor roads to the nearest 4-year secondary school. Only 
about a third of the county is included in school districts 
maintaining recognized high schools. 
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*. THE SIZE DISTRICTS AND NUMRBRS OF UNDER- 

LYLSO EL EM ENT AH YSCHOOL DISTRICTS 

High-school districts vary widely in area. Althaus 1 
reports that the areas of 210 townships and fomm unity high- 
school districts m 1923 ranged from about 10 to 110 square 

Ti 68 ; f0Und ihAt the aver »ge size of these districts was 
about 48.7 square miles. The township and community 



Comrmmky high-school district 
Township high-school district 
Unit system t 

1 Commt/n *y **** township tughschool district In two counties 

L— J Non-higb+chaoJ district 
■■■ County boundnrim 


f villsgm 


Fiocu 4.— High-scbooi district* In Lm C canty 


high^chool districts of the present report likewise vary 
considerably m area. (Table 2.) The community high- 
' 8ch<K>1 d “* nc ‘ of Downers Grove contains only about 5 
square miles as compared with about 76 square miles for the 
Woodstock community high-school district. The unit- 
system distri cts in this study cover areas ran ging from 3.4 

1 C. B. AJthaas. Op. dt^ p. 21 
128458° — 83 U 
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to 9.5 square miles. In some' instances the high-school 
district does not even include all the city represented. How- 
ever, the establishment of the community high-school dis- 
trict has enabled school authorities, until 1930, to levy in the 
same area and on the same assessed valuation twice the 
amount of taxes which might be levied for all school purposes 
in a common-school district even when the latter maintained 
a high school. — 


Table 2. Approximate area of township and community high-school dis- 
tricts and the number of underlying elementary-school districts included 


School and district 

i. 

Approxi- 
mate 
area in 
square 
miles 

N umber of underlying elementary-school 
districts 

Wholly 

within 

high- 

school 

district 

More 
than 
one- half 
within 
blgb- 
echool 
district 

More 

than 

one-half 

outside 

high- 

school 

district 

Total 

1 

1 

S 

4 

1 

• 

Township high schools: 






Mendota 

36.0 

o 




New Trier 

16. 2 

5 

i 


9 

Community high schools: 




4 

Downers Orove 

AO 


i 


1 

(XW StOClC 

7A0 

8 

0 

6 

23 


The situation at Woodstock (Fig. 3) is entirely different 
from those described above. The community high-school 
district illustrates very well the nature of underlying and 
overlapping school districts. The community high-school 
district of 7^ square miles was superimposed on 23 elementary 
school di^tffcts around Woodstock irrespective of the bound- 
aries of tlese districts. As a result, within the community 
high-school district are found 8 common-school districts 
entirely inside the limits of the high-school district and 15 
other common-school districts which lie in part within the 
high-school district and in part outside. This situation with 
respect to the overlapping of high and elementary school 
boundaries is presumptive of difficulties in articulation and 
may later stand as an obstacle to the conversion of these 
high-school districts into districts including unit-school 
systems of 12 grades, if or when effort toward such a change 
is made. 
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An sample of a congressional township organized into a 

****■ P-^ed in the aituation at 
“ . The townstup high-school district, with one minor 

S as ooterminoua with the congressional township, 
lthan the district are nane cotnmon-echool districts laid out 

of thelltt fr “ " ea “ d 80 thst ‘be boundaries 
the township hagh-school district are coterminous with the 

Thn’T’ °r“r 1116 under| y in g common-school districts. 
c2r£:*r township high-’school district, located in 
cook County, as an example of the township high-school 
dastnct an an urban area. The district contLs about 16 

te 7 itor y “d has within it two rural elemen- 
tary-schoo dastncts and four elementaay-school systems of 
considerable saze in the cities of Glencoe, Winnetka Kenil- 

The 8 “*U *i». of the township hi^h- 
sehool district and the excellent roads and railway service in 
thassectaon of the State make the high school easily accessible 
to nearly all who live within the district. 

*• AI)Min ^trativb, supervisory, and teaching staffs 

malll^If* ,he - 8<a / , ~ In ^be echools visited, differences in 
method of organization impose differences in types of adanin- 

istrative, aupervisory, and teaching personnel. In the high- 
school districts where no joint relationships exist between the 
fugb school and the underlying elementary-school districts . 
“T™ " B object supervisors who may devote a portion of 
*» each 8d r' level. Table 3 shows how Ae eight 
ys differ m make-up of administrative, supervisory 
teaching, and clerical staffs. ^ 9 

The number of part-time or full-time supervisors ranges 
from none to 8; the number of regular claLom teaS 

:X2T l to - 9 ^ ; and the equivalent number of persona 
empl^ed as dencal assmtante ranges from 2 devoting about ’ 

half time to high-echool work to 7 employed for full Lie. 

r CODl ^ lullt y and township high schools, as in the 

^ndent°T^ T 6 ' U ™ dotA ’ “ d Woodstock, the super- 
th , te ° f ^ ® lementar 7 schools in the towns m which 

schoolT ***. 4,80 for the high 

• ' 10 t ^ 6se “tuations it is conveniently possible to 

mploy supervisors to serve the schools at both levels. The 
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joint employment of personnel by community or township 
high-school districts and elementary-school districts consti- 
tutes an attempt to overcome the difficulty in articulating the 
two levels and to reduce the cost of supervision and adminis- 
tration within these systems. 


Table 3 . — Number of administrative officers, subject supervisors, second- 
ary-school teachers, and other employees in the school systems visited 


School and district 

Super- 

visors* 

Princi- 

pals 

Assist- 

ant 

princi- 

pals 

Direc- 
tors of 
re- 
search, 
deans, 
and 
others 

Total 
admin- 
istra- 
tive 
and 
super- 
visory * 

Teach- 
ers 1 

Clerks 

* i 

1 

S 

4 

1 

1 

7 

8 

Township high schools: 

Mendota 

4 


1 


5 

14 

05 

22^ 

16 

8 

42 

77 

OJ 

0.5 

7 

New Trier 


* 1 

5 

7 

Community high schools: 

Downers Grove : 

3 

1 


1 

e 

1 

1 

.5 

• 1 
A 

Woodstock 

5 

1 


7 

U nit school systems: 

Barrington 

3 



4 

East Aurora 

7 

1 


1 

10 

11 

n 

West Aurora 

8 

1 

1 


* 

1 

1 

Dixon 

4 

1 

1 

2 





u 



1 Supervisors may teach part time In high schools and supervise or teach part time In the 
elementary grades, 

1 Includes the superintendent 

* Classroom teachers include all who teach for half time or more. 

4 Termed an assistant superintendent 

4 This clerk devotes time to both elementary and secondary school levels and serves m 
secretary to the board. 

Salaries of teachers . — The average annual salaries paid ele- 
mentary-school teachers range from $1,192 in Dixon to 
$2,201 in the elementary-school districts underlying the New 
Trier Township High School district. The average annual 
salaries paid all regular classroom teachers in the secondary 
schools range from $1,776 at Mendota to $2,970 at New 
Trier. The monthly salaries paid high-school teachers in 
Downers Grove, Woodstock, Mendota, Barrington, and 
Dixon vary less than $160. In the other schools considerably 
higher salaries are paid. 

. A fairly close agreement exists among the ranks of the 
various systems in the average annual salary paid secondary 
teachers and the ranks of these systems in assessed valuation, 
number of secondary-school teachers, number of pupils, and 
average salary paid to teachers in the elementary schools. 
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TVo outstanding exceptions are found to this generalization. 
Dixon, which has a fairly large assessed valuation, pays low 
salaries both to elementary-school and to secondary-school 
teachers, whereas Barrington, with a small assessed valuation 
pays relatively high salaHes. In general, however, the valu- 
ation of the district, the size of the district, and the proximity 
to Chicago are more important factors than the type of school 
district in determining the salaries of teachers. 

I SIZE OF CLASS AND TEACHING LOAD 

In the smaller schools teachers devote nearly the whole day 
to regularly assigned duties, whereas teachers in the larger 
systems have more unassigned time. In addition, teachers 
m the four community and township high schools appear to 
have a greater proportion of their time unassigned than do 
. high-school teachers in unit systems. 

Secondary-school classes vary considerably in size in eight 
systems studied. (See Table 4.) Some classes have as few 
as 1 or 2 pupils, while others have as many as 50. The average 
number of pupils per class ranges from about 20 to 30. SmTll 
schools have a smaller average class size, probably due to the 
fact that it is impossible in these schools to offer advanced 
subjects and still have large class enrollments. 

The average size of class for the community and township 
high schools was found to be 26.1 The average for the unit 
systems, 27. 1 , was only slightly higher. This small difference 
even for a limited number of systems probably indicates that 
factors other than types of school districts are more potent in 
determining class size. 

Classes in the 1-room rural elementary Schools underlying 
the Mendota Township High School and the Woodstock 
Community High School (Table 4) average or^ly about 12 
and 19 pupils, respectively. The laigegt average number of 
pupils per room is reported in East Aurora and the smallest 
in Woodstock. The average class size for the city elemen- 
tary schools underlying the four community or township 
districts is 31 and the average for the elementary schools in 
the 4-unit systems is 34. This difference, if it^ holds true 
for a larger number of schools, is suggestive of mpre crowded 
conditions in the city elementaiy schools. This may be 
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Table 4. — Clast size and teacher load in pupil-minutes per week in cer- 
tain schools and districts in Illinois 


School and district 


Township high schools: 

Mend ota 

New Trier. 

Community high schools: 

Downer* Orove 

Woodstock... 

Unit school system*: 

Barrington... 

East Aurora. 

West Aurora 

Dixon. 


Class sire * 


High school 


Range 


8-36 

6-36 

14-40 

8-40 

1-34 

10-48 

' 1-46 

16—42 


Average 


22.4 
27.1 

27.7 

21.7 

201 

20.4 
26.6 

28.4 


Elementary schools 


City dis- 
tricts 
(average) 


28.6 

• 30.2 

36.1 
28.0 

38.2 
40.8 
28.1 
28.6 


Rural 

districts 

(Average) 


12.1 


10.3 


Pupil-minutes per week • 
for high-school teachers 


Range 


11 , 170 - 46,630 

10 . 000 - 31,080 

6 , 300 - 48,070 

11 . 000 - 37 , 200 

13 , 226 - 37 , 663 
12 , 740 - 64 , 200 
6 , 600 - 40, 000 
17 , 300 - 60,400 



Average 


27,873 

23,667 

31,116 

28,030 

X 

28,147 

27,780 


* Class sire was computed by excluding all classes in music and gymnasium 

1 The number of pupll-mlnutae per week was computed for only full-time high-school teach- 
ers, excluding those of music and gymnasium. 

» This figure is the average class alia In the cities of Wlnnetka, Wilmette, and Kenilworth. 

partly owing to the fact that the financial resources of unit 
systems have been more limited than in the township or 
community districts. 

Some teachers m the schools visited have teaching loads 
as low as 6,200 pupil-minutes per week; othere have as hi gh 
as 64,000. Even within the same school the range in num- 
ber of pupil-minutes per week varies greatly. Differences 
between the heaviest load and the lightest load in a school 
range from about 21,000 pupil-minutes for the New Trier 
Township High School to a difference of about 46,000 pupil- 
minutes per week in East Aurora. 

The data tend to indicate that an inverse relationship 
obtains between the load of high-school teachers and the 
size of school. The average number of pupil-minutes per 
week for the four Jargest of the selected schools is 26,686 
as compared with an average of 29,261 for the four smallest 
schools. 

The difference in average number of* pupil-minutes per 
week for township and community high-school teachers and 
for the high-school teachers in unit systems is more significant 
than comparisons for schools of different sizes. The average 
* [190J 
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load for teachers in township and community high-echool 
teachers is 25,925, and for the teachers in the unit systems, 
29,394. The difference of about 3,450 pupil-minutes per 
week in favor of township and community high schools 
tends to indicate that teachers in them have considerably 
lighter pupil loads than do high-school teachers in uni t 
systems. However, no great dependence can be placed in 
this generalization because few schools were studied and 
because the township and community high schools visited 
were s qjm what larger than were those of the unit systems. 

¥ 0. FACTS CONCERNING PUPILS 

Retention. Although the schools included in this study 
differ considerably in total : secondary-school enrollment 
(Table 5), the holding power in these schools, as indicated 
by the distribution of pupils by grade groups, does not 
differ materially. In West Aurora and Dixon the number 
of pupils in grade 9 is less than in grade 10 and in the New 
Trier and Mendota Township High Schools the number of 
pupils in grade 9 is not much larger than in grade 10. This is 
somewhat unusual because the number of ninth-grade pupils 
usually markedly exceeds the number of tenth-grade pupils. 

Table 5. Number and percentage of pupils in each grade in certain high 

schools in Illinois 


School and district 


Township high 
schools: 

Mendota 

• New Trier 

Commtintly high 
schools: 

Downers Grove 

Woodstock 

Unit school systems: 

Barrington 

East Aurora 

West Aurora. 

Blzoo 


Num- 

ber 


101 

471 


908 

122 

457 

104 

157 


Per 

cent 


10 


20.7 

27.4 


33.3 
8&7 

33.0 

33.5 

20.3 

23.3 


Num- 

ber 


05 

500 


*180 

78 

50 

406 

220 

188 


Per 

cent 


27.9 

26.9 


28.8 

22.8 

23.0 

20.7 

30.2 

23.5 


Grade 


n 


Num- 

ber 


72 

471 


120 

70 

46 

288 

130 

171 


Per 

oent 


21.2 

22,3 


20.3 

23.1 

20.8 

21.1 
23.2 
24.1 

S 


' 12 


Num- 

ber 


66 

480 


104 

42 

44 

196 

136 

165 


Per 

cent 


Postgrad- 

uate 


19.4 

23.1 


10.6 

* 12.3 

19,^ 

ft 

23.2 


Num 

ber 


it 


4 

21 

3 

19 

9 

19 


Per 

cent 


11 


TotaT* 

num* 

ber 


1* 


4.8 


.6 

6.1 

La 

1.4 

1.2 

27 


340 

2,062 


625 

342 

227 

1,365 

728 

710 
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Nonresident pupils . — Legal provision is made in Illinois 
whereby eighth-grade graduates may attend any recognized 
high school and have their tuition paid by the tax collected 
in the non-high-school district in which they reside. If a 
township high-school district has been organized to prevent 
its incorporation into some other district, or, if it does not 
maintain a secondary school, it may levy a tax on the as- 
sessed valuation of the district for the purpose of paying the 
tuition of pupils attending recognized high schools. A pupil 
living in a high-school district and attending some other 
high school, even though it may be much more convenient 
to him, must? pay tuition unless he is able to -secure the 
approval of the county superintendent of schools to attend 
the school. 

The enrollments of Mendota Township High School and 
Dixon High School include 28 per cfent of nonresident tuition 
•pupils. In each of the other schools the percentage of non- 
resident high-school pupils is less than 18 per cent. 

It is obvious that, in school districts operating unit systems, 
all high-school pupils living in the district at the same time 
live in what operates for them also as an elementary-school 
district. Downers Grove is an examine of a situation in 
which the elementary-school district is practically cotermi- 
nous with the high-school district and practically all high- 
school pupils, living in the high-school district also live in 
the single underlying elementary-school district. 

The Nejjr Trier liownship High School district is an illus- 
tration of a different sort in that the school is located in a 
populous region where several towns lie adjacent to each 
other. The school is located in the Winnetka (elen^entary- 
school) district close to the Kenilworth boundary. Wil- 
mette has the largest elementary-school enrollment of 
districts within the_ high-school district. Of the total number 
of pupils living in the New Trier high-school district, only 
about 28 per cent live in the elementary-school district in 
which the school is located. 

The percentage of pupils who come from outside the 
elemen tary-school district is about 30 per cent at Woodstock 
and almost 38 per cent at Mendota. These data indicate 
that, even though the high-school districts may include a 
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considerable amount of territory tributaiy to the community 
center, the schools draw their pupils chiefly from the villages 
in which they are located. These conditions are not wholly 
due to the relative distribution of population in these areas. 

In a study of the allocation of the tax burden in the town- 
ship and the community high-school districts in Illinois 
Althaus * reports that the underlying elementary-school 
districts contribute nearly 40 per cent of the total school 
population and of the elementary-school enrollment, only 
about 30 per cent of the secondary-school enrollment, and 
more than 50 per cent of the high-school taxes. Since these 
figures are averages, the proportion of the high-school pupils 
furnished by many underlying school districts may be as- 
sumed to be smaller than the central tendency reported. In 
many instances rural districts are in all probability bearing 
a laiger proportioil of the cost of secondary schools than the 
wealth of the districts or the number of pupils from rural 
territory attending the community or township high schools 
would justify. 

Distance which pupils travel to school— In all eight schools * 
studied, excepting Mendota, nearly 75 sir cent of the pupils 
. live within 2 miles of school. In Downers Grove and in < 
East and West Aurora the percentage of pupils living within 
2 miles of school is more than 90. In Woodstock, Mendota, 
and Dixon pupils are drawn from a' considerably wider area 
over roads that are frequently difficult to traverse in bad 
- weat her.. About 15 per cent of the pupils in these high 
schools live more than 5 miles from school. None of the * 
independent (township and community) high schools studied 
makes provision for the transportation of pupils. 

6 . THE FINANCIAL SUPPORT OF THE SCHOOL8 

Tax rates in these districts — In unit systems controlled by 
one superintendent acting under a single board of education 
only one tax levy is made on the assessed valuation of the 
district. This levy mftst suffice for all educational purposes 
and for both elementary and secondary schools. In towh- 
ship and community high-school districts the school boards 
in control o f the high school and of the several underlying 

1 Carl B. Althaus, op. <rit., pp. 87 and 71. 
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elementary schools tax separately the property of their 
respective districts. Thus, the residents of each underlying 
elementary-school district pay a school tax for the support 
of two different districts and systems. 

In Downers Grove, where the high-school and the ele- 
mentary-school districts are almost coterminous, the same 
persons support two school systems, the elementary and 
the secondary. The valuation of the high-school district 
at the time of visitation was $6,200,000 and was just $200,000 
less than the total taxable valuation of the - underlying 
elementary-school district. The residents of Downers Grove 
pay a total school tax of approximately $4 on each $100 
of assessed valuation. 

Ip Mendota the problem is unlike that just described, 
since each of nine elementary-school districts supports its 
elementary schools according to its ability and desire. 
Eight of the districts are strictly rural in character, had 
an average assessed valuation of $251,269, and levied 
taxes ranging from 28 to 58 cents on every hundred dollars 
assessed valuation. The other elementary district includes 
the village of Mendota. The assessed valuation in this 
district was $3,684,536 and the total elementary-school tax 
levy was $1.47 on each $100. The high-school district 
overlaps these nine elementary-school districts and had an 
assessed valuation of $5,692,371. A tax of 67 cents on 
each $100 was levied for the support of the township high 
school. Persons living in the village paid school taxes of 
69 cents for high school and $1.47 for elementary schools. 
Persons living in the rural districts also paid school taxes 
of 67 cents for high school and in addition the tax levied 
in their respective elementary -school districts. 

The same general conditions exist in the Woodstock 
community high-school district, except that these are 23 
underlying school districts, 15 of which lie in part wi thin 
and in part outside the high-school district. The residents 
of each rural-school district paid elementary-school taxes 
ranging from 45 to 111 cents on $100 in addition to the 
high-school tax of 92 cents. It does not subtract from the 
complexity of the whole situation to know that in a number 
of elementary-school districts some of the residents pay 
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school tax to the community high-school district and others 
m the same districts pay taxes into another high-school 
district or into the non-high-school district. 

The total taxes for schools (both elementary and second- 
ary) paid by residents of Mendota, Woodstock, Downers 
Grove, and New Trier high-school districts amounted to 
$2.14, $2.30, $4, and $2.22, respectively. The total 
rates for the four unit systems represented were as follows : 
Barrington, $3.31; Dixon, $1.38; East Aurora, $2; and 
West Aurora, $2.38. 

A comparison of tax rates for 47 towns and cities in 
northwestern Illinois indicates that the average of the tax 
levies in underlying elementary-school districts is $1 19 
and the average of the tax levies in the community and 
township high-school districts was 83 cents. The total 
tax levy on persons residing in township systems was $2.03 
as compared with $1.74 for unit system. 

A similar comparison for 30 somewhat larger cities 
throughout Illinois shows that the aveige total tax levied 
in unit systems amounts to $1 .78. In the cities Vith separate 
elementary- and high-school districts the average tax is 
$1.64 for elementary districts and $1.23 for high-school 
districts. This brings a total of $2.87 for both districts. 
It is apparent 'that residents of cities included within town- 
ship or community high-school districts in general pay more 
for. educational purposes than do persons living in cities 
maintaining unit systems. The comparison does not, of 
course, take into account the type of educational facilities 
provided. 

Bonded, indebtedness .—The laws of Illinois limit the 
amourit of bonded indebtedness for all types of school 
districts. To rely heavily on a comparison of the bonded 
debt of the school districts without a detailed report on 
the school buildings would be highly misleading. The 
buildings in these systems vary considerably rin number, 
date of erection, state of repair, and serviceability. There 
is also a great difference in the original cost of the school 
plants. 

The average per pupil bonded indebtedness, as of June, 
1931, was as follows for the various types of schools repre- 
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sented in this study: High schools in township or com- 
munity high-school districts, $476; elementary schools in 
township or community high-school districts, $263 ; total for 
all schools within township or community high-school dis- 
tricts, $330; total for schools of unit systems, $116. Not 
only was the per pupil indebtedness greater in community 
and township high-school districts than in unit systems, but 
the per pupil indebtedness in the elementary schools within 
the township or community high-school districts was also in 
excess of the total for the unit systems. It is admitted that 
the inclusion of the New Trier district with its large assessed 
valuation greatly affects this condition, but even when it is 
omitted from the computations the average per pupil in- 
debtedness in the unit systems is considerably lower than in 
the township or community high-school districts. 

School expenditures for 1929-30 . — The cost .data available 
are such that it is impossible in the unit systems to separate 
the elementary-school expenditures from the secondary- 
school expenditures. For this reason comparisons with the 
unit systems have been made by adding the elementary-school 
expenditures in the township and communitj^high-school 
districts to those for the high-school districts. This gives the 
total combined costs for both elementary and secondary 
education in tHfe districts chosen for comparison. These 
costs are reported in Table 6. 

The tot,al per pupil costs for elementary and secondary 
education range ^fr<5m $77 in Dixon to $225 for schools of 
N ew Trier Township. The average cost for the township and 
community high schools (not reported in the table) is $192, as 
compared with a cost of $107 for the four unit systems. In- 
vestigation including a larger number of distrk l s would be 
needed to justify broad generalizations on the differences 
found. Inferences from the evidence presented are sugges- 
tive, but not conclusive. 

Many township and community high schools were or- . 
ganized in order to obtain more money for schools. However, 
now that the general assembly has made provision for the 
unit system to levy an additional tax, unless the township 
and community high schools con justify, under the present 
conditions, higher per pupil expenditures by showing pro- 
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portion ately better educational facilities, better instruction, 
and better educational outcomes, it would appear that money 
is being needlessly spent in supporting two educational sys- 
tems within the same relative areas. 

The evidence concerning costs of general control is espe- 
cially significant. The average per pupil cost for general 
control in the four systems organized as independent second- 
ary schools is $11.17 as compared with $3.48 fCfc the four 
unit systems. The costs for general control in the unit 
systems constitute 4.4 per cent of the current expenditures 
as compared with 8 per cent in the community or township 
systems. Whereas, the total per pupil current expendi- 
tures in the four township and community high-school 
systems exceed a similar per pupil item in the four unit 
systems by about 79 per cent, the percentage of difference 
in cost between the two types of systems for general control 
amounts to 221 per cent. The logical . explanation of the 
higher per pupil cost is the existence of two boards of edu- 
cation and two administrative staffs. The difference would 
be even greater were it not for the fact that in Mendota, 
Woodstock, and Downers Grove one superintendent is 
employed to serve both school systems. It appears that a 
large portion of the increased per pupil costs for schools 
under the community or township form of organization is 
devoted to general control and maintenance. 
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CHAPTER m : DISTRICT PROBLEMS OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS IN ILLINOIS 

'• MA/MFP *>» TOWNSHIP and COMMUNITY 

HIGH-SCHOOL districts 

When the plan for operating the township and the corn- 
er 01 LK 8ch °? ls m 111111018 was first established *it was 
elieved that certain advantages were latent in these irpes of 
school districts and that the difficulties eacZt£d£ 
a mpting to modify the common-school districts would be 
circumvented. The following statements represent a reca 
pi tul a toon of the advantages claimed for the township high 
school in early publications on the subject 1 ^ 

1. By increasing the size of the district, adequate resources 
for mam taming g00 d 8chools ^out excesgi 

provided, in Aat an adequate population would encourages 
provision of better teachers, better building facilities ^d I 
more broadly organized school. 

2 The Plan centralizes the legal control of the high school 

t^n“n 118 m6 “ bere 10 

h,^T: ~ development of seconddiy education. The 

cle^nLYp^le™ ^ *** * ^ ° f it8 «“• “> 

3. It makes possible the inclusion of the taxable wealth of 
onrestdent landowners, industries, and mining properties 
which may be located just outside the village. ^ 

grades 1 e,cm< ' Iltar ^’" sc ^ 001 districts maintaining 

grades 1 to 8, ..elusive, to levy taxes and in addition provides 

The districts may levy an equal tax 

Theeflbct of this provision (until 1931) was practically 
1° double the funds available for educaional 
compared with u D it systems. P^ses as 

5. It greatly increases facilities iii the State for preparim? 
rea sonably well-qualified teachers for the rural school 

, V 8 Bureau of Education, B^Un P I9U d Movement lo niinoia, 
■£***» ^ Action, u. 
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6. It' oilers the best method of providing free high-school 
privileges, as it involves the participation of all classes m the 
management and maintenance of schools. 

7. By covering territory naturally tributary to the high 
school, it furnishes a strong community center for carrying 
forward the educational interests outside the regular school 
program, and prepares the way for complete consolidation of 
the rural schools into larger school districts. 

It has been contended by some that the purposes which 
may have been significant in the original establishment of 
these schools no longer operate and that the co mmu nity and 
township system is in need of revision. It is admitted that 
the community and township high-school organization gives 
a greater volume of population than a common-school dis- 
trict and makes possible better-equipped, buildings and a 
more broadly organized school. It is admitted that the 
districts of township, community, and community con- 
solidated schools make possible the inclusion of property of 
nonresident landowners, industries, and mining companies 
just outside the village. It may be that the present situation 
provides a better foundation for a complete consolidation of 
all rural schools into larger school-district areas when such a 
movement is initiated. 



». THE BURDEN ON RURAL DISTRICTS 

No doubt large units hafre made possible more adequate 
resources for secondary education than would otherwise be 
available. However, the problem should also be considered 
from the standpoint of its effect on elementary education. 
Although high-school districts have been increased in size, 
common-school districts have remained much as they were 
ex6ept that the rate of taxation of their inhabitants has 
almost universally been increased. 8 While it is admitted 
that a larger unit has been created for secondary -school pur- 
poses, the movement does not make comparable provisions 
for elementary schools or foster any type of integrated 
system within the township or community high-school 
districts. 

i Reeves, Floyd W., The Political Unit of PubUo-8chool Finanoe In IUlnoii. ^New York,. 
The Macmillan Company, 1W4, p. 34. 
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Althaus was cited in an earlier chapter as reporting that the 
. rural districts within township and community high-school 
districts have approximately 38 per cent of the total popula- 
tion and of the school population, 41 per cent of the elemen- 
tary-school enrollment, only 30 per cent of the high-school 
enrollment, and only 22 per cent of the estimated income. 
It is therefore significant that these elementary districts also 
have more than 60 per cent of the assessed valuation, and 
pay 56 per cent of the high-school taxes. Even though a 
considerable proportion of tjie assessed valuation in rural 
districts may he in farms of wealthy nonresident landowners, 
in nch industries, mining or railroad properties, county 
officials m Illinois are almost, if not entirely, unanimous in 
agreeing that property such as mines, factories, and com- 
mercial buildings, as compared with property such as farms 
and dwelling houses, is greatly underassessed. 8 

S. COOPERATION BETWEEN HIOH-SCHOOL AND ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL 

DISTRICTS 

Staff relationships . — Probably no one will argue that hin- 
drances to effective articulation lurk in a situation in which 
elementary schools and secondary schools are independent 
of each other. Authorities in many community and town- 
ship high schools in Illinois are attempting to bring about 
more cooperation and better articulation between the ele- 
mentary-school and secondary-school levels. In Downers 
Grove, Woodstock, and Mendota the boards of education 
for the elementary schools and the high school jointly select 
a superintendent to serve both levels. In addition, the 
teachers of physical education, music, and manual arts are 
employed jointly and serve at both school levels. In Wood- 
stock and Downers Grove, although there are two separate 
boards of education, one of the five members of the high- 
school board is also a member of the elementary-school board. 
He serves as a connecting link between the two boards on 
matters affecting both school systems. 

The staff of the Woodstock Community High School makes' 
an effort to aid rural teachers with then- classroom problems. 
The superin tendent of the Woodstock Community High 

1 AJUuum, op. ctt., p. 5. 
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School visits the underlying rural elementary schools at least 
twice a year in order that the teachers may feel that they 
are a part of the community high-school system. Som$ fac- 
ulty member of the community high school cooperates with 
the rural schools in giving standardized achievement tests, 
in scoring the tests, in interpreting the results, and in indi- 
cating diagnostic possibilities. If requested, these persons 
will give demonstration lessons to rural teachers. One may 
question the ultimate educational returns of such informal 
supervisory service to rural schools by high-school teachers, 
even though one may desire to approve the motive that 
creates the cooperation. 

Guidance to eighth-ghade graduates . — In order to provide 
better guidance for eighth-grade graduates entering the New 
Trier Township High School, early each spring the Otis 
classification test is given to classes of the eighth grade in 
contributing schools. The data are used for the purpose of 
classifying the entering freshmen. Some time after the ad- 
ministration of these tests personnel cards are sent to each 
school for information concerning each eighth-grade gradu- 
ate. The eighth-grade pupils are interviewed twice by the 
deans or some other administrative officers of the high school 
for the purpose of supplying the pupils with desirable and 
necessary information concerning the curriculums, methods 
of registration, and the like. Preregistration is held in the 
spring. 

Regular admission to the New Trier Township High 
School is based on a regular certificate of graduation from 
an eighth* grade. Last yoar a new plan was put in operation 
by means of which pupils whose work in the elementary 
school does not warrant a regular certificate or who are not 
likely to succeed in the regular high-school course will be 
given a special certificate which will admit them to the high 
school for the purposs of taking work in a curriculum designed 
especially for them. 

Other means of imjrroving articulation . — In addition to the 
methods of cooperation mentioned in the preceding para- 
graphs, the superintendents of the New Trier Township High 
School and the various underlying elementary schools meet 
once each month for the purpose of discussing general school 
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problems of interest to all. At Woodstock a rural-school 
library of 475 volumes is being maintained for the use of the 
rural schools. Last year the high-school district board 
donated $100 to buy new books and plans to continue this 
policy in order to increase the number of volumes and 
expand tho usefulness of the library. The library at present 
consists chiefly of supplementary reading books which 'are 
loaned to the element) try schools without charge. 

_ t'ke New Trier Township and the Woodstock Commu- 
nity High Schools pupils of the underlying elementary-school 
districts are at times invited to the high schools to witness 
some of the activities. 

In many township and community high schools facilities 
are frequently used jointly by schools' at both levels. In 
Downers Grove the high-school auditorium is used for ele- 
mentary-school activities and the elementary-school gym- 
nasiums are used for the high-school physical education 
classes for girl& 

4. JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL REORGANIZATION IN ILLINOIS 

-Under the present laws of Illinois practically no possiblity 
exists in township and community high-school districts for 
establishing a secondary school other than the 4-year High 

school. The State superintendent of public instruction has 
said : 4 

It is pretty generally conceded . . . that the law creating township 
and community high schools ... is an obstacle in the way of forming 
junior high schools in thin State. It seems clear that these legal provi- 
sions do obstruct the 6-3-3 plan of organization . . . However, it is 
permissible for elementary-school districts to transport their seventh 
and eighth grade boys and girls to township and community high schools 
and pay their tuition. But the facts . . . show that in the districts 
where there is a unit organizatiop some progress has been made toward 
arranging the 12 years of work according to this (6-3-3) plan The 
data show that 66 of the 603 school districts having boards of education ' 
have an organization which they call a “Junior High School/ Of the 
66, only 10 have the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades included in the 
junior high school. The other 66 have the work departmentalized in 
the seveuth and eighth grades only. 

At the time of gathering the evidence for this report, only 
19 of the 44 junior high schools with grades 7, 8, and 9 in 

' r - Q -i Tb« Junior High Situation In Illinois. State Deportment of Public Instruc- 
tion. Springfield, 111. Circular No. 240, 1081 . 
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Illinois were outside Chicago. Organizations of grades 7 and 
8 were called junior high schools in 47 systems and organiza- 
tions including grades 6, 7, and 8 were designated as junior 
high schools in 11 systems. 

Although the elementary-school district has the legal 
authority to maintain one, two, three, or four years of high- 
school work, the revenue which it is able to derive from its 
limited power of taxation is usually inadequate to maintain 
properly schools of junior or senior high school level or to pay 
the tuition of seventh- and eighth-grade pupils. Oh the other 
hand, the township or community high-school district, 
though provided with greater resources, can not legally 
expend money for school purposes below the ninth grade. 
Furthermore, even if the elementary -school districts should 
take it upon themselves to maintain junior high schools they 
would have to do so without exceeding the present tax limit, 
and continue to bear the same burden in supporting the 
township or community high school which would still have 
to maintain grade 9 and could in no way aid in the support 
of the junior higli school system. It would be legal for the 
community or township district to transport its ninth-grade 
pupils to and paj%heir tuition in junior high schools main- 
tained by elementary-school districts. 

& During the visits to schools in Illinois it was observed that 
the schoolmen of the State are by no means agreed as to 
whether or not they deJre legislative enactment which will 
permit *the establishment of junior high schools. Any 
legislation which would place the junior high schools defi- 
nitely under the control of either the elementary schools or 
of the high schools will be strongly opposed by persons con- 
nected with education at the other school level. Jk plan 
which would enable the township or community high schools 
to become senior high schools and establish one or more 
“feeder" junior high schools would likewise encounter 
serjous opposition. It appears that any legislation along 
these lines in the near future must be of a permissive nature 
that will enable one or more underlying elementary-school 
districts to make an agreement with the township or com- 
munity hi gh school for the support and control of the junior 
high^schools. An alternative much to be jpreferred would 
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be the integration of high- and elementary-school districts 
into districts that would bring about unit systems. 

« S SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

It is evident from this study that a complicated school- 
district organization has grown up in Illinois because of the 
legal provisions that have created subdivisions of the State 
for* school support and administrative purposes that overlap 
one another and that serve different groups of pupils from 
within the same areas. It is likewise evident that traditions 
have been established and that local and personal advantages 
have accrued during the years of development that may be 
stumbling blocks to any attempt to formulate a basic reor- 
ganization of tho system in vogue. 

It is readily admitted that the community and township 
high-school form of organisation has made it possible for 
districts practically to double the rate of taxation for educa- 
tional purposes within a given area. A law was enacted in 
1931 permitting school districts maintaining the complete 
12 years of schooling to increase the levy for the support of 
their schools. Thus, while the possible advantage of the 
laiger taxable area for high-school purposes remains, the 
fact that unit districts can now levy additional taxes will 
withdraw much of the incentive for cities to vote themselves 
into co mmuni ty high-school districts. 

In general, it appears that the chief advantage of the town- I 
ship and community form of organization lies in the fact 
that it creates larger school districts for secondly education. ' 
On the other hand, the chief disadvantage is the economic 
one by which the system of taxation places on rural districts 
a disproportionate tax burden. Educationally, the plan 
makes no provision for articulation between the two major 
school levels and many difficulties are encountered in 
attempts made to coordinate courses of study, to provide 
supervision, and ‘to eliminate* duplication of equipment 
supplies, and administrative officers. 

Public high schools in Illinois may be maintained by those 
elementary -school districts that are able and willing to bear 
the expense, by consolidated or community consolidated 
school districts, by township high-school districts, or by 
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community high-school districts. During the decade from 
1911 to 1921 the number of township and community high- 
school districts increased from about* 50 to *475 and the 
number of high schools maintained by elementary-school 
districts decreased from 469 to 407. However, during the 
decade from 1921 to 1931 the number community and 
township high schools has remained almost constant and 
the number of high schools maintained by elementary-school 
districts has increased to 477. 

Community and township high-school districts have been 
established by the voters of given areas and'have been super- 
imposed on from 1 to more than 30 elementary-school dis\ 
tricts, to some extent, regardless of the boundaries of common- 
school districts. The resulting situations afe suggestive 
of a variety of unnecessary administrative difficulties and 
may later hinder any form of reorganization that endeavQrs 
to convert the high-school districts into districts operating 
complete school systems. * \ 

The data presented in this report indicate that the teachers 
in the township and community high schools receive higher 
salaries, have more free time, and have smaller classes and 
lighter pupil loads than teachers in the unit systems. The 
high-school buildings in the township system appear in 
general better than those in unit organizations. The' costs 
per pupil for overhead and operation are from 107 to 256 
per cent higher in the township and community systems than 
in the unit system. 

Any generalization based on the limited data presented 
here may well be questioned, but there is sufficient evidence 
to indicate that a school system that superimposes its 
secondary-school districts on its elementary-school districts 
creates many vexing and complicated educational problems. 
This comment is not new to stiffen ts of education in Illinois. 5 

» Morrison, II. C., The Financing of Public Schools In the 8tate of Illinois; Reeves, F. W., 
The Political Unit of Public-School Finance in Illinois. Reports published In the Educa- 
tional Finance Inquiry Series, New York, The Macmillan Co., 1024. 

The following masters' theses also bear on the problem: MoNely, E. J., The Township 
High School of Illinois in 1020, The University of Chicago, 1090, 260 pp. Miller, E. G., The 
Cost of Education in Township and Community High Schools, University of Minnesota, 
1031, 160 pp. Newenham, R. L. f The Community High School in Illinois, University of 
Chicago, 1030, 163 pp. Tibbetts, K. K., The Financial Condition pf the Public Schools at 
Wheaton, 111., University of Chicago, 1031, 126 pp. 
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Certain significant observations suggest themselves as one 
summarizes the results of the studied that bear on this subject 
Evidently schools operated under a school-district organiza- 
tion like that described in these pages distribute the burden 
of cost very inequitably on the taxpayers in rural and urban 
areas. The overhead cost of administration, supervision 
and operation in the areas operating the independent high 
schools, as has been pointed out, appeal unnecessarily 
heavy. Further investigation in this field,' such as studies 
relating services rendered to costs, would be essential in 
order to ascertain mord specifically the outcomes of such 
large expenditures for general control and certain non- 
mstructional activities. The cost of education in the areas 
operating- under the township plan appears to be "greater 
than in comparable systems in which a complete system of 
schools is maintained. Many hindrances additional' to thoso 
that -usually confront the professional staff of a school sys- 
tem are presented in the community and township type of 
high schools when efforts are made to articulate more closely 
the work throughout the 12 yean* of the typical public 

The independent high schools of Illinois appear on the 
whole to be in a more strategic position in relationship to 
the public and to the meaps of support than the underlying 
elementary schools The prestige of the principals of these 
schools is usually strong and any suggested change in the 

school orgamzatiQn must win them support before it can be 
* adopted. 

One must not overlook the attempts that have been made 
to devise some plan o/ school organization that would adapt 
itself to the present Illinois school law and yet provide a 
more satisfactory and economical school program for the 
children. The divided -control that results from elementary 
districts and high-school districts autonomous with respect 
to each other has been almost an insurmountable obstacle in r 
-. , negotiations. Attempts have been made to allow *the 
larger elementary-school districts to take over the ninth year 
of school on a tuition-payment basis. This plan would per- 
mit the development of junior high, schools in connection 
with elementary-school systems. These attempts have failed 
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because of the element of cost that is involved in such a 
transaction In another situation a new type of organiza- 
tion has been advocated and would have been sot in motion 
except for the present economic conditions After an inten- 
sive survey of the situation £ it was proposed to organize 
the element arv schools o f Dos Plaines. 111., into two units 
Tht' pnuK.ry division was to ^tuoprise the k’udorgarten and 
L r rade- 1 to 4, mdusive. and the intermediate division was 
to include grades b through S. It was believed th;.t this 
plan would lead to the inclusion of the ninth year in the 
intermediate division The hiuh school in the system would 
thus become a senior school including grades 10. 11, and IT 
Doubt is sometimes exptessed that a Mato school system 
can be properlv organized through attempts that can result 
onlv in temporizing with asrhool-cfistrict system basically 
unstitisfactoiw It would seem that the only method that 
will provide a State with a desirable local-district umt is one 
that will result from complete reorganization A sound 
foundation must, be constructed upon which a flexible school 
unit can he organized ami in which a complete minimum 
program (if education can he operated and developed. 
Schools arc dynamic institutions and tl e organizations in 
whi ’ll they are maintained must, likewise he dynamic and 
adjustable to the demands made as public education 
progresses 
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